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THE DEMEANOUR OF MURDERERS. | professed to the last, and under the influence 
of which he, at various times during his incar- 
Tue recent trial of the greatest villain that | ceration, referred to the plans he entertained 
ever stood in the Old Bailey dock, has pro-|for the future when he should be free 
duced the usval descriptions inseparable from | again. 
such occasions, The public has read from| Can any one, reflecting on the matter for 
day to day of the murderer’s complete self-| five minutes, suppose it possible—we do not 
possession, of his constant coolness, of his} say probable, but possible—that in the breast 
profound composure, of his perfect equanimity. | of this Poisoner there were surviving, in the 
Some describers have gone so far as to repre- days of his trial, any lingering traces of sen- 
sent him, occasionally rather amused than sibility, or any wrecked fragment of the 
otherwise by the proceedings; and all the} quality which we call sentiment? Can the 
accounts that we have seen, concur in more or | profoundest or the simplest man alive, believe 
less suggesting that there is something = in such a heart there could have 








mirable, and difficult to reconcile with guilt,} been left, by that time, any touch of Pity? 
in the bearing so elaborately set forth. An objection to die, and a special objection 

As whatever tends, however undesignedly, | to be killed, no doubt he had; and with that 
to insinuate this uneasy sense of incongruity | objection very strong within him for divers 
into any mind, and to invest so abhorrent a| very weighty reasons, he was—not quite com- 
ruffian with the slightest tinge of heroism,| posed. Distinctly not quite composed, but, 
must be prejudicial to the general welfare, |on the contrary, very restless, At one time, 
we revive the detestable subject with the 





he was incessantly pulling on and pulling off 
hope of showing that there is nothing at all|his glove ; at another time, his hand was 
singular in such a deportment, but that it is|}constantly passing over and over his face ; 
always to be looked for and counted on, in the | and the thing most instanced in proof of his 
case of a very wicked murderer. The blacker | composure, the perpetual writing arid scat- 
the guilt, the stronger the probability of its | tering about of little notes, which, as the 





being thus carried off. verdict drew nearer and nearer, thickened 

In passing, we will express an opinion that| from a sprinkling to a heavy shower, is in 
Nature never writes a bad hand. Her|itself a proof of miserable restlessness. 
writing, as it may be read in the human| Beyond this emotion, which any lower animal 
countenance, is invariably legible, if we come | would have, with an apprehension on it of a 
at all trained to the reading of it. Some little| similar fate, what was to be expected from 
weighing and comparing are necessary. It is}such a creature but insensibility? I poison 
not enough in turning our eyes on the demon | my friend in his drink, and I poison my friend 
in the Dock, to say he has a fresh color, or ajin his bed, and I poison my wife, and I 
high head, or a bluff manner, or what not,| poison her memory, and do you look to mr, 
and therefore he does not look like a mur-| at the end of such a career as mine, for sensi- 
derer, and we are surprised and shaken.| bility? Ihave not the power of it even in 
The physiognomy and conformation of the |my own behalf, I have lost the manner of it, I 
Poisoner whose trial occasions these remarks, | don’t know what it means, I stand contemptu- 
were exactly in accordance with his deeds ;| ously wondering at you people here when I see 
and every guilty consciousness he had gone | you moved bythisaffair. In the Devil’s name, 
on storing up in his mind, had set its mark | man, have youheard the evidence of that cham- 
upon him. bermaid, whose tea I should like to have the 

We proceed, within as short a compass as|sweetening of? Did you hear her describe 
possible, to illustrate the position we have|the agonies in which my friend expired? 
placed before our readers in the first para-|Do you know that it was my trade to be 
graph of this paper. learned in poisons, and that I foresaw all 

The Poisoner’s demeanour was considered | that, and considered all that, and knew, when 
exceedingly remarkable, because of his com-| I stood at his bedside looking down upon his 
posure under trial, and because of the con-| face turned to me for help on its road to the 
tident expectation of acquittal which he] grave through the frightful gate then swinging 
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on its hinges, that in so many hours or 
minutes all those horrors would infallibly 
ensue? Have you heard that, after my 
poisonings, I have had to face the circum- 


stances out, with friends and enemies, doctors, | 


undertakers, all sorts of men, and have 
uniformly done it; and do you wonder that 
I face it out with you?) Why not? What 
right or reason can you have to expect any- 
thing else of me? Wonder! You might 
wonder, indeed, if you saw me moved, here 
now before you. If I had any natural human 
feeling for my face to express, do you imagine 
that those medicines of my prescribing and 
administering would ever have been taken 
from my hand?) Why, man, my demeanour 
at this bar is the natural companion of my 
crimes, and, if it were a tittle different from 
what it is, you might even begin reasonably 
to doubt whether I had ever committed 
them ! 

The Poisoner had a confident expectation 
of acquittal, We doubt as little that he 
really had some considerable hope of it, as we 
do that he made a pretence of having more 
than he really had. Let us consider, first, if 
it be wonderful that he should have been 
rather sanguine. He had poisoned his victims 
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discussed in a reliant spirit. Even sick men 
and women, over whom natural death is 
impending, constantly talk with those about 
them on precisely the same principle. 

It may be objected that there is some 
slight ingenuity in our endeavours to resolve 
the demeanour of this Poisoner into the same 
features as the demeanour of every other 
very wicked and very hardened criminal in 
the same strait, but that a parallel would be 
better than argument. We have no difficulty 
in finding a parallel ; we have no difficulty in 
finding scores, beyond the almost insuperable 
difficulty of finding, in the criminal records, 
as deeply-dyed a murderer. To embarrass 
these remarks, however, with references to 
cases that have passed out of the general 
memory, or have never been widely known, 
would be to render the discussion very irk- 
some. We will confine ourselves to a famous 
We will not even ask if it be so 
long ago since RNusH was tried, that Ais de- 
meanour is forgotten. We will call Turret 
into court, as one of the murderers best 
remembered in England. 

With the difference that the circumstances 
of Thurtell’s guilt are not comparadle in 
atrocity with those of the Poisoner’s, there 





according to his carefully-laid plans ; he had 
ot them buried out of his way ; he had mur- 
ered, and forged, and yet kept his place as a | 


are points of strong resemblance between the 


;twomen. Each was born in a fair station, and 


educated in conformity with it; each murdered 





good fellow and a sporting character ; he had|a man with whom he had been on terms of 
made a capital friend of the coroner, and a| intimate association, and for whom he pro- 
serviceable traitor of the postmaster ; he was | fessed a friendship at the time of the murder ; 
a great public character, with a special Act of! both were members of that vermin-race of 
Parliament for his trial ; the choice spirits of outer betters and blacklegs, of whom some 
the Stock Exchange were offering long odds | worthy samples were presented on both trials, 
in his favor, and, to wind up all, here was a|and of whom, as a community, mankind 
tip-top Counsellor bursting into tears for|would be blessedly rid, if they could all be, 
him, saying to the jury, three times over, | once and for ever, knocked on the head at a 
“You dare not, you dare not, you dare not !”| blow. Thurtell’s demeanour was exactly that 
and bolting clean out of the course to declare | of the Poisoner’s. We have referred to the 
his belief that he was innocent. With all newspapers of his time, in aid of our previous 
this to encourage him, with his own Derby-! knowledge of the case; and they present a 
de; division of mankind into knaves and complete confirmation of the simple fact for 
fools, and with his own secret knowledge of which we contend. From day to day, during 
the difficulties and mysteries with which the | his imprisonment before his trial, he is de- 
proof of Poison had been, in the manner of scribed as “collected and resolute in his 
the Poisoning, surrounded, it would have | demeanour,” as “rather mild and conciliatory 
been strange indeed if he were not borne up| in his address,” as being visited by “friends 
by some idea of escape. But, why should he | whom he receives with cheerfulness,” as “ re- 
have professed himself to have more hope of| maining firm and unmoved,” as “ increasing 
escape than he really entertained? The/in confidence as the day which is to decide 
answer is, because it belongs to that ex-'his fate draws nigh,” as “speaking of the 
tremity, that the villain in it should not only | favourable result of the trial with his usual 
declare a strong expectation of acquittal him-| confidence.” On his trial, he looks “ particu- 
self, but should try to infect all the people |iarly well and healthy.” His attention and 
about him with it. Besides having an artful} composure are considered as wonderful as 
fancy (not wholly without foundation) that} the Poisoner’s; he writes notes as the 
he disseminates by that means an impression | Poisoner did; he watches the case with the 
that he is innocent ; to surround himself in| same cool eye ; he “retains that firmness for 
his narrowed world with this fiction is, for) which, from the moment of his apprehension, 
the time being, to fill the jail with a faintly! he has been distinguished ;” he “carefully 
rose-coloured atmosphere, and to remove the | assorts his papers on a desk near him ;” he is 
gallows to a more agreeable distance. Hence, | (in this being singular) his own orator, and 
plans are laid for the future, communicated | makes a speech in the manner of Edmund 
with an engaging candor to turnkeys, and! Kean, on the whole not very unlike that of 
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the leading counsel for the Poisoner, con- 
cluding, as to his own innocence, with a So 
help me God! Before his trial, the Poisoner 
says he will be at the coming race for the 
Derby. Before his trial, Thurtell says, “that 
after his acquittal he will visit his father, 
and will propose to him to advance the 
portion which he intended for him, upon 
which he will reside abroad.” (So Mr. Man- 
ning observed, under similar circumstances, 
that when all that nonsense was over, and 
the thing wound up, he had an idea of esta- 
blishing himself in the West Indies), When 


the Poisoner’s trial is yet to last another day | 


or so, he enjoys his half-pound of steak and 
his tea, wishes his best friends may sleep as 
he does, and fears the grave “no more than his 
bed.” (See the Evening Hymn for a Young 
Child). When Thurtell’s trial is yet to last 
another day or so, he takes his cold meat, 
tea, and coffee, and “enjoys himself with 
great comfort ;” also, on the morning of his 
execution, he wakes from as innocent a 
slumber as the Poisoner’s, declaring that he 
has had an excellent night, and that he hasn’t 
dreamed “about this business.” Whether 
the parallel will hold to the last, as to “ feel- 
ing very well and very comfortable,” as to 
“the firm step and perfect calmness,” as to 
“the manliness and correctness of his general 
conduct,” as to “the countenance unchanged 
by the awfulness of the situation’’—not to say 
as to bowing to a friend, from the scaffold 
“in a friendly but dignified manner ”—our 
readers will know for themselves when we 
know too. 

It is surely time that people who are not 
in the habit of dissecting such appearances, 
but who are in the habit of reading about 
them, should be helped to the knowledge 
that, in the worst examples they are the most 
to be expected, and the least to be wondered 
at. That, there is no inconsistency in them, 
and no fortitude in them. That, there is 
nothing in them but cruelty and insensibility. 
That, they are seen, because the man is of a 

iece with his misdeeds; and that it is not 
Fikely that he ever could have committed the 
crimes for which he is to suffer, if he had not 
this demeanour to present, in standing pub- 
licly to answer for them. 


CHIP. 


THE SALT IN THE SEA. 


In the first chapter of the article entitled 
The Minerals That We’ Eat, published in 
Number Three Hundred and Twenty-two of 
Household Words, it was stated* that the 
quantity of salt in the sea averages forty 
per cent.; a typographical error so glaring 
that it almost corrects itself. For “ forty,” 
however, read “four ;” but the proportion 
necessarily varies very considerably in dif- 


ones . — 


* In the second column of page 441, 
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| ferent parts of the globe: according to the 
| best authorities, the mean average of salt to 
| water in the sea, is not more than from two- 
and-a-half to three per cent. 


THE NINTH OF JUNE. 
IN TEN CHAPTERS. CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


A tuick Scotch mist fell upon the town of 
Nottingham on that ninth of June (when the 
| present century was far on in its teens 
which fell upon a Monday, A stout, middle- 
}aged man had arrived over night at the 
Royal George on a thorough-bred hunter ; 
and, having received a letter directed to the 
|name of Nobble in the morning, left a part 

of his breakfast and hastily went out; re- 
maining away until the afternoon. 

He was standing near the bar, when a 
younger traveller dismounted from a black 
mare, threw off his dripping white upper- 
coat, ordered it to be quickly dried, and, 
knocking at the little bar-window, asked if 
any letters had been left there for him. A 
lovely little bar-maid threw up the sash, 
and gleefully shook her clustering curls as 
she handed him two letters, and hoped he 
was quite well. (Hearts have been lost to that 
now more than matured beauty, within the 
last ten years, to my certain knowledge.) He 
did not answer the question with his usual 
affability ; for the first letter which he opened 
vexed him. It bore no post-mark, and 
he asked who left it? The answer was— 
“Please, sir, the Green Boar’s boots left 
it.’ While he was reading it, Mr. Nobble— 
standing on the mat pretending to pare his 
nails with a large pocket-knife—did not look 
up; but, covering his eyes with their lids, 
“took stock,” (as he would have expressed 
himself,) of the visitor from under them. 
The new guest, having ordered dinner, en- 
tered a private parlour. Mr. Nobble ad- 
journed to the coffee-room to dine. Looking 
back, a broad grin spread itself over his 
broad countenance ; for the other gentleman 
raised the black-bordered letter that had 
come by post, to his lips before he had quite 
closed the parlour-door. 

It was remarkable that exactly one hour 
afterwards, the same persons, having sepa- 
rately dined, appeared on the same mat at the 
same instant. Both had ordered their horses 
round at the same minute, and both were 
going the same road. 

“Shall we jog on together?” asked Mr. 
Nobble. 

“ Thank you,” answered the more reserved 
traveller, “1 have business at Alfreton, and 
shall outstrip you.” 

“Curious! J have business at Alfreton, 
| I want to catch the Chestertield mail at Alfre- 
| ton—the up-mail; and I’ve got a capital 

mount,” returned the other. The person ad- 
| dressed did not answer ; but went on readin 
ithe bills tacked against the passage wall 








which were headed “ Riot,” “Rick Burning,” | 





| 
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“Treason,” “Seditious Meetings,” and so on; 
and offering five hundred pounds reward for 
the apprehension of this person, and two 
hundred pounds for the capture of that. 

“ Jolly times, these!” Mr. Nobble said, 
quite boldly. The gentleman turned his 
head quickly round from his broadside 
studies, and confronted Mr. Nobble with a 
look of surprise; but was still silent. He 
knew well enough that, with habeas corpus 
suspended ; with imprisonment, without cause 
assigned or regular commitment or even 
the pretence of trial, pretty frequent, and 
with a noisome cloud of spies permeating 
all the stormy and starving parts of 
the country, any freeborn Englishman who 
was not gifted with an independent five 
hundred a-year (as Sidney Smith observed) 
had to be very cautious what sort of politics 
he talked toastranger. Perhaps Mr. Nobble 
had five hundred a year: his new blue coat 
and gilt buttons, his top-boots, his thorough- 
bred hunter, and his unstinted denunciations 
of the government when the two had mounted 
and were trotting out of the town together 
(there was no shaking him oif) would have 
confirmed that idea, but for a certain 
familiarity and swagger which Mr. Nobble 
was unable, although he tried, to suppress. 

His topic, dangerous enough, was evidently 
a congenial one to his companion ; who, al- 
though the drizzle fell thickly, slackened rein 
to continue the conversation. But, by the time 
he had buttoned up his white top coat, and 
tucked in the tassels of his hessian boots, 
he had thought better of it; and, having got 
clear of the crowds of factory girls who 
were picking their muddy way home to tea, 
he broke forward into a canter with a curt 
“good afternoon,” and was soon beyond the 
sound of the politician’s voice, and of the 
clicking cf pattens, 

Mr. Nobble gave him his own way as far 
as Eastwood, over Cinder Hill and Moorgreen 
to Selstone ; but there he overtook him. Even 
then, attempts at conversation failed ; and he 
was too civil to persevere. Another Good 
Evening ; avother canter; and, at about 
three miles further on, the black mare was 
pulled up at a cross corner, and a young 
groom appeared from under a hedge, with 
a dry dark coat and a grey horse. His 
master changed both in no time; for, 
he did not wish to be observed, and had 
passed several stragglers. While thus em- 

loyed, he asked his servant what orders he 

d received from his mistress ? 

“I’m to ride Black Nan into Darby, and 
put her up at the King’s Head ; then take the 
mail for London,” was the answer. 

“Well?” 
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“Right. But my plans arechanged. You 
must go back to Corner Cottage as fast as 
the mare will carry you (ride her carefully 
for she’s tired), and tell your mistress that I 
shall not be with her for some hours later 
than I expected. You can then catch the 
Sheffield coach, go to London by it, and do 
all you were at first ordered to do.” 

The youth had, during the colloquy, testi- 
fied his joy at again seeing his master, by 
tapping his forefinger very rapidly against 
the rim of his hat. 

The master galloped away (his man trot- 
ting gently down the cross lane); and, several 
minutes before Mr. Nobble unsuspiciously 
passed the tryst, the gentleman had drawn 
bit at the door of the Fox at Alfreton. 

“ Won't you get off, sir,” inquired the land- 
lord, “and tak a fettle o soommut warm? 
You're main wet.” 

“Thank you—no. Have you seen a groom 
pass this way lately, towards the Smithy 
Houses ?” He wished to ascertain whether 
his servant had been hanging about need- 
lessly. 

The landlord, not best pleased at the tra- 
veller’s haste, answered that he had seen a 
sight o’ stragglers pass towards the Smithy 
Houses that day; but couldn’t tell which 
on um was grooms, and which on um wasn't. 
The gentleman said no more, but rode lei- 
surely off. 

Ina few minutes the other horseman ap- 
proached, and the landlord stepped into the 
road ready to hold his bridle. But he trotted 
by also ; and without asking one word about 
the Chesterfield mail—up or down. 

“ Oi wonder what’s oop, doon by Pent- 
ridge and the Smithy Houses to night, lass ? 
—some devilment of the Captain's, it’s 
loikely,” he said to his wife when he returned 
in-doors, “‘There was foot stragglers in the 
road all t’morn, and now, i’ t’ even, they're 
cooming a horseback.” The wife was sure 
Mr. Flip would tell them all about it when 
he drove up the mailin a few minutes: “ that 
is, if he isn’t in a mortal hurry to get to the 
Nottin’am Royal George,” she added, begin- 
ning to warm the ale for Mr. Flip’s purl. 

“Ah,” rejoined the goodman, “ Widow 
Tuckey maun do worse than tak him.” 

Meanwhile, when the old grey had put a 
couple of miles behind him, his rider heard 
that he was being overtaken once more ; and, 
looking back, saw his old companion cantering 
his capital hunter a-pace. 

“ A grey horse and a dark coat!” ejacu- 
lated Mr. Nobble to himself as he came up. 
“Curse my luck! I’ve lost the trail of him. 
Yet,” and he brightened up, “he may have 
changed coats and horses at the Fox.” ‘To 


“ When I get to London, I’m to make the| solve his doubts, he brought his own horse’s 
best of my way to Chalcot Cottage, close to | nose, for the third time, in a line with that of 
Hampstead, and tell the landlady that you and| the stranger's, and one glance put him in 
my mistress are to be there on Thursday.) spirits. “ By George!” he exclaimed, “how 
And on Thursday I’m to be at the Peacock | delighted I am to se you again—de-lighted !” 
| But the gentleman, whose handsome features 


at Islington with a fly to meet you.” 
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still identified him, did not return the|up to the mark. Well armed, mind you, 


compliment. 
Nobble had changed his mind about taking 
a place in the mail. 

“Yes, IThave. I’m not going by the mail.” 
Then he paused a minute. “ I'll tell you 
plump and plain where Lam going to. I’m 
going to the White Horse at Pentridge to 
meet the Captain, 7 am.” 

The stranger heard this with surprise and 
showed some alarm. 

“Come, come,” said Nobble ; “ you needn’t 
be frightened ; one little word will put you 
and me quite upon the square. But here 
comes the mail : wait till she passes, and then 
Til mention it.” In another minute Mr. Flip 
had parted the speakers with his team at a 
eanter ; his coach-lamps glimmering in the 
damp, commencing twilight. When the eques- 
trians joined again in the wake of the mail, 
Nobble leant to one side of his saddle confi- 
dingly, and whispered, “ Rivets ! ” 

His companion hesitated before he gave 
the countersign. 

“The truth is,” he said, “I belong to no 
society, and have no secrets. What I do! 


politically, I do from motives quite inde- 
pendent of any man—” 

“Except Lord Wordley,” interrupted the 
other sneeringly ; “I know all about you; 
though you may believe that I don’t. 
You are the gentleman they call the Young 
Squire. 


You were going straight home to 
Crookston; but one of the letters you 
received at the bar of the Royal George 
gave youour countersign, and persuaded you to 
go to the Pentridge meeting instead.” 

“You are a delegate, perhaps,” replied 
the person addressed, trying to conceal his} 
surprise. 

“Yes, Iam, An Eastern delegate, and I 
say again—Rivets !” 

“ Double-headed !” was the answer. 

After a pause, during which each was con- 
sidering what direction the conversation | 
should take, now that the relations towards | 
each other were necessarily more confidential, 
Nobble attributing his companion’s silence to 
mistrust, said fiercely, “I tell you what, I 
don’t hold with the snivelling of you Nobs 
on our side, one bit: it’s rank cowardice. 
It’s my belief that you’re going to persuade 
the Nottingham Captain to turn tail.” 

“T am not accountable to you, sir, for my 
proceedings,” said the so-called Young 
Squire. 

“Perhaps not.” Mr. Nobble added, “TI did 
not see you at the Nottingham meeting last 
night.” 

*T was not there,” was the answer. Mr. 

“But I know exactly what 


| 


Nobble smiled. 
was done.” Mr. Nobble frowned and growled, 
He passed a minute moodily and in silence ; 
then broke out with ; 
“Well, it’s of no use your coming into 
these parts to pour cold water upon a good 
cause. ‘The Captain has got his men together, 


He simply surmised that Mr./and he means to do it. We mean to do it 


to-night. You're too late down here—you or 
any of your Nobs either—with hang-back 
speeches and cold-blooded persuasions about 
patience, and constitutional proceedings.” 

“We try to convince the people of the 
Truth; to undo the monstrous deceptions 
some of their leaders are palming upon 
them,’ said the Young Squire; “and, 
although I have taken no part in politics 
lately—having been abroad—I shall go on 
trying.” 

“Don’t try that game on with the Captain, 
or you'll get the worst of it,” rejoined Nobble, 
hoarsely. “The blood of his people is up— 
boiling over; and you'd better not cool it 
down, I can tell you.” 

“Whether you mean that as a menace or 
®% warning,” returned the gentleman, firmly, 
“is of no consequence. I am not here to 
quarrel with any man.” 

“Perhaps you’re afraid.” 

The Young Squire was not bound to hear 
this insult, for they had overtaken groups of 
working men and boys; some talking ear- 
nestly as they walked; some clashing pikes 
awkwardly over their shoulders. Others car- 
cried long black links as big as bludgeons, to be 
lighted up by-and-by, as torches. A few were 
snapping the locks of muskets and pistols, to 
try them. There was noise enough to drown 
a louder growl than Mr. Nobble’s. 

They both dismounted at the White Horse 
at Pentridge. An ostler took charge of the 
thorough-bred, and led it to the stable; but 
the young Squire said he was going on imme- 
diately, and had his old grey tied to a ring in 
the horse-trough ; for which purpose, way was 
made for it by the loiterers that hung 
about the house, and were fast augmenting. 
Each new comer inquired if anything had 
been done; or, if not, if anything was to be 
done, and was answered that the Captain 
and the tithing men were still deliberating 
in the parlour. Perhaps the gentlemen on 
horseback had brought the word they were 
waiting for. 

When Nobble entered the inn parlour, 
the Nottingham Captain was studying, 
by the light of a single candle, a map, which 
had displaced beer-jugs and pipes upon the 
slopped and gritty table. 

“ Yes,” he said to the men standing round, 
as he traced a route with his finger. “We 
must sweep the villages round, first. From 
every house one man and one gun, and no less, 
At Lane End, the Wingfield men will meet us, 
Then, on to the Butterley Iron Works for 
cannon, and as many men as we can get : then 
to Topham’s Close, through Ripley and Con- 
dor to pick up the Swanwick men. After 
that, in a body through Alfreton, Somercotes, 
over Pye Bridge, to East-wood. There, in 
Nottingham Forest, all the Nottingham boys 
are assembled—thousands, The town will be 
ours in half an hour,” 
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“ What are you waiting for?” asked one | strong and musical voice which had ine 


of the men at the table impatiently. 


he is to bring us word of the exact time of 
the other risings,” replied the Captain. 
“Here he is!” said a voice at the door; 
and Nobble came forward. 
started up. “Well,” he said, abrupily, “ 
the hour to be?” 
“Ten o’clock,” said Nobble. 
“Everywhere ?” 
“Everywhere. Are you ready?” 


what’s 


The Captain | 


| fluenced many a larger and rougher auditory, 
“Tam waiting for the Norwich delegate :; besought a hearing. 


“Who was he?” some 
asked. “The gentleman they call t’ Young 
Squire,” others answered. “O, t? Young 
Squire, was he? Well, we’ve heered nout but 
what’s good o’ t? Young Squire, and we'll 
heer him now.” The young Squire then 
boldly declared that the information brought 
to them was false. The northern clouds 
(meaning the Yorkshire delegates and their 
followers) had dispersed, and the Notting- 


“To a man,” replied the Captain. “It’s|ham men had passed resolutions at the 


nigh nine, now.” Rolling up the map and 
grasping it like a truncheon, he went to the 
door. A minute or two was spent in earnest 
conversation with Mr. Nobble; 


whose | 


meeting on Saturday night, in favour of peace- 
ful measures ; not a soldier appeared among 
them. 

An exasperated voice near the horse-trough, 


travelling-companion overheard a portion! “That's a lie!” 


of his statements, and knew them to be! 
The! 


either exaggerations or untruths. 


And they might look for a tent or a 
dozen armed reformers in Nottingham forest 


Nottingham Captain, fired and excited by)in vain. (General cries of “You know 
them, tightened his apron—already twisted! nout aboot it!”) As to a general rising, 
up at the waist over his grey ker-' he could state from his own knowledge 
seys and brown great coat (the Captain,|that such a measure had never been so 
when at home, was a frame-work knitter)—-| much as proposed either in London or else- 
waved his paper truncheon, and proceeded to| where. He implored them vehemently, even 


address the scarcely distinguishable groups ' passionately, to refrain from playing into the 
that buzzed and clattered their pikes before: hands of the government, by giving it excuses 
the ale-house, in the thickening twilight, | for inflicting tyrannical measures on the 
made darker by close, ceaseless rain. Silence|country, under pretence of putting down 
having been called, he told them that, at ten! rebellion. He assured them that every step 
o'clock that night, the whole country—!which they ventured to take from that spot 
England, Ireland, Scotland, “and France ”—| with the objects they had in view, would be a 


was to rise ;—that their job was merely to; step towards their own destruction. 

besiege Nottingham, and to take it; that the! There was a murmur amongst the crowd— 
soldiers in Nottingham barracks were all on|a low deliberate hum—as if, discussing what 
their side ; that the great Nottinghammeeting,|had been heard, it wavered. This was 
the night before, was crowded with red-coats, quickly noticed by the leaders, and a short, 
who sided with the people; that the people|deep conference took place between Nobble 
had turned out armed to the teeth, awaiting|and the Captain. The weaver stepped for- 
their own arrival in Nottingham forest ; that| ward before the Squire could utter another 
the northern clouds were drifting down| word; and, speaking loudly and significantly 


to sweep all before them in other places ; 
and that, each man would have a hun- 
dred guineas and plenty of rum as soon 
as the town was taken. That  seventy- 
five thousand men were at that moment 
marching into London from the west; and 
seventy-five thousand more from the east ; 
that the keys of the Tower of London were 
already in the hands of the Hampden Club ; 
that the Mint, the Mansion House, Carlton 
Palace, the Bank of England, and the City 
of Westminster, would be in possession of 
their friends and allies by the morning. 
He ended with some doggrel verses ; 
which he repeated with the fervour of 
an inspired poet invoking the sublimest 
images. The auditory greeted him with cries 
of—Down with the borough-mongers! Down 
with the tax-eaters! Liberty and Parlia- 
mentary Reform! The men cheering and 
shouting while the boys danced about and 
fired pistols in the air: all entreating to be 
led to Victory or Death. 

The Young Squire, hitherto an unnoticed 
spectator, now stepped forward ; and, in that 


said : 

“Let me ask this wonderful Young Squire 
one question: Are you,” he continued, 
turning to that gentleman, “or are you not, 
putting up for Shutbury, Lord Wordley’s 
rotten-borough ?” 

The Young Squire promptly answered that 
he was the unopposed candidate for that 
borough ; and, was proceeding to state that he 
should go into parliament for the single pur- 
pose of advocating the rights of the people, 
when a storm of groans und hisses stopped 
him. He was denounced by turns as one of 
the borough-mongering crew ; as a traitor ; 
and as having sold himself to the aristocracy. 
There was a pressure against the door-way of 
the inn where he stood; and he would have 
been roughly handled if, in the thick twilight, 
he could have been distinguished from those 
who surrounded him. But Mr. Nobble 
stepped forward ; and, under pretence of fair 
play, propesed that, as the Young Squire had 
cast a doubt upon the staunchness of the 
Nottingham men, somebody should go for- 
ward to the forest and bring back word 
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whether any of them were encamped there 
or not. The son of the host of the White 
Horse, young Tanner, who was at his elbow, 
cocked a pistol, and ground out between his 
teeth :-— 

“Tf he has lied, we'll shoot him !” 

The Captain clapped the lad on the 
shoulder, and said he was the very boy for 
the job. 

“Take the Young Squire’s horse,” he said, 
“and gallop to Eastwood and back as fast as 
you can make it go.” 

The owner protested strongly against this 
arrangement, and darted towards the horse 
to prevent its being untied; but was 
held back in the iron grasp of the Captain, 
who said : 

“No, no; we musn’t trust turnccats out o’ 
sight !” 

In spite of sturdy resistance, the gentleman 
was overpowered by numbers. The Captain 
did not lose another minute, and ordered the 
tithing men to tell off their gangs; for it 
was getting near the appointed hour. 

“ Now’s your time, or never !” he exclaimed. 
“Light up!” 

A blazing furze branch was brought from 
the kitchen-hearth. Each leader of ten men 
lit his pitch and oakum torch, and moved 
luridly amongst the crowd to pick out his own 
followers. The gleaming banners spat and 
crackled in the rain, shedding foggy rings 
of light that hardly lessened the gloom. The 
messenger, as he mounted the Squire’s horse, 
could not distinguish the van from the 
rear of the little army; nor see in which 
direction they were turning their faces. Above 
the buzz of excitement and plashing of feet, 
he heard the voice of the Captain— 

“To the iron-works first ; and then a man 
and a gun from every house between this and 
Nottingham! Look to your prisoner !” 

“Prisoner !” repeated the scout, as he dug 
his heels into the flanks of the grey gelding, 
and galloped away through the murk: “ the 
Young Squire’ll have a many fellow-prisoner 
to keep company wi’ him afore it’s long. 
Them that can fight, and won’t tight, ought 
to be made to tight.” 


THE WORLD OF INSECTS. 


Anp why should not insects have a world 
of their own, just as well as you andI? Is 
the Butterfly’s Ball and the Grasshopper’s 
Feast a bit more unreal than Almack’s or 


the Carlton? Don’t grasshoppers feast ? 
don’t they and their family connections, the 
locusts, gormandise, and devour, and swallow 
up everything ? Don’t butterflies flutter, and 
flirt, and perform the polka and the varso- 
vienne in the air, and display their fine 
clothes with gratified vanity? Did no young 
dragon-fly, with brilliant prospects, ever get 
married to the horseleech’s daughter, and 
repent of the alliance after it was too late ? 
If philosophic fiction has created a Micro- 
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megas, that is to say a Mr. Littlebig, roman- 
tic natural history may surely record the 
saying and doings of the Megamicroses, or 
the Messieurs Biglittles. Vast souls often 
dwell in undersized bodies. Neither Napo- 
leon nor the Duke could have earned sixpence 
a-day by following the profession of giants at 
fairs ; nor would they have been cordially 
received by the amateurs of calves in silks, 
liveries, powdered heads, and six feet two. 
They would have been found wanting when 
compared with specimens of masculine beauty 
who are hireable by addressing a prepaid 
letter to P. Q. R., at Mrs. Mouldfusty’s, green- 
grocer, Outofplace Lane. Is not the succes~ 
sion in an Oriental empire, and in a bee-hive, 
regulated on exactly similar principles? The 
reigning sovereign keeps the nearest heirs to 
the throne imprisoned in palaces; now and 
then murdering the most promising rivals. 

To know the world of insects perfectly, one 
must lead the life of an insect ; one must be 
an insect one’s self. And therein lies the 
great impediment to our knowledge. The feel- 
ings and thoughts of animals not far removed 
constitutionally from ourselves, we can guess 
at intuitively. A novelist of genius, who has 
closely observed human nature, is able to 
assume mentally, the characteristics of the 
leading varieties of mankind. A Thackeray, 
a Balzac, a Moliére, a Shakspere, can be for a 
time, murderers, misers, heartless worldlings, 
weak hypochondriacs, ambitious prelates, 
heart-broken parents, delicate-minded women. 
Every phase of life is theirs to learn, to put 
on, and to wear, as were they to the manor 
born. In like manner, an observant natura- 
list watches the habits and affections of his 
favorites, till he can become one of them- 
selves, whenever need be. Audubon corld 
have acted the vulture, the humming-bird, 
the passenger-pigeon, or the Canada goose, 
to the life, when ence he had been fitted with 
the feather costume. Jules Gérard could 
change himself into a perfect camel, hyena, or 
lion, by an act of his will. Were Yarrel clad 
in a herring’s scales, he would never commit 
the mistake of migrating annually from the 
Arctic circle to the British coasts, as prated 
of by Pennant; nor would he, disguised as a 
goatsucker, ever dream of sucking goats. Do 
you think than Ducrow didn’t perfectly un- 
derstand every caprice of the horse, as well as 
the horse himself did,—perhaps better? Is 
not the person defective in intelligence and 
sympathy who cannot thoroughly enter into 
the feelings of a dog oranelephant? The 
world of such creatures lies within the limits 
of the world of men, though our world ex- 
tends considerably beyond the boundaries of 
theirs. 

But the world of insects lies not on our 
terrestrial map. Perhaps it may have a 
closer relationship with life as it goes in the 
planets Venus and Mercury, which, from 
their nearer approach to the sun, may abound 
with a gigantic insect population, We are 
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cut off from all communion with insects ; we 
cannot look into their eyes, nor catch the ex- 
pression of their faces. Their very senses are 
merely conjectural to us; we know not 
exactly whether they have ears to hear, a 
palate to taste, or a voice to speak. For, a 
noise mechanically produced is not a voice. 
The rattling of a stork’s bill is not a vocal 
sound, any more than the alarum of a rattle- 
snake’s tail; neither is the chirping of the 
male crickets, which is produced by the rub- 
bing together of their wing-cases, as has been 
proved by rubbing them together artificially. 
The death’s-head sphynx causes consterna- 
tion among the superstitious by the peculiar 
squeaking sound which it has the power of 
making; but it is not a cry emitted from the 
chest through the throat and mouth. If, 
therefore, in an existence of metempsychosis, 
it were possible for the transmigrated soul | 
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more innocent in itself, or more productive of 
benefit than the study of themselves, the in- 
sects; that their number (ten thousand 
species in Great Britain only), their beauty, 
accessibility, and at the same time their 
mysteriousness, especially adapt them to 
become the subjects of popular recreation. 
That, without any desire to undervalue lite- 
rature or art, it may still be believed that 
man and his doings, his follies and his crimes, 
engage too much of our attention. That, the 
acquaintance of insects once made, ennui and 
the want of something to do will vanish, 
every step will be on enchanted ground, and 
on all sides the prospect will become more 
and more enticing. That the inducement to 
go out of doors—the walk with a purpose in 
view, so different to that most dreary of em- 
ployments, walking for the sake of exercise— 
is itself no mean advantage. Then, the col- 


to remember its own successive biographies, | lector will want to know something about 
it would be well worth while passing a few | the nature of the specimens he has acquired, 
hundred years as an insect of varying species | and will begin to study their habits, forms, 
and order, before returning to the human/|and relationships. This calls into exercise 
form to write a history of past adventures.|the practice of patience, of minuteness and 





That would be the true way to learn the 
secret intrigues of the world of insects. To 
complete the natural historical education 
gained by such an erratic existence—to make 
the grand tour, in short—one ought to pass a 
term of apprenticeship in the shape of a plant. 
A newly-arrived traveller from the vegetable | 
kingdom, come home to the realms of flesh 
and blood, would explain what pleasure a 
leaf or flower can have in catching fliles—why 
the sensitive-plant shrinks from the most 
friendly caress—how the night-scented stock 
knows that the sun is below the horizon, | 
while the atmosphere still remains light and | 
warm—whether pain or pleasure be the cause | 
which keeps the moving-plant in a perpetual 
fidget—and whether camellia-blooms like to | 
be cut, and to go to balls in pretty girls’ 
hairs. One would willingly risk all the per- 
sonal tortures to be apprehended from ento- 
mologists, market-gardeners, and lady’s-maids, 
to be able to solve these mysteries. 

But before venturing on terms of equality 
into the society of beetles and flies, of moths 
and maggots, the adventurous tourist would 
do well to prepare himself by the study of 
some short elementary guide-book. And, by 
good luck, lately, the insects themselves, by 
the hands of their elected and official secre- 
tary,* Mr. J. W. Douglas, have invited us to 
honour them with a portion of our attention, 
by sundry plausible arguments. They urge 
that, while business must be attended to— 
which it is as religiously as if it comprised | 





accuracy of observation, and, eventually, of 
cautiousness in induction and generalisation ; 
all of which, besides their value as elements 
of mental discipline, are qualities serviceable 
in an eminent degree in the business of life, 
Well reasoned, insects, by the mouth of your 
plenipotentiary ! 

What is an insect? Their interpreter 
answers :—The popular notion includes under 
that term spiders, crabs, and lobsters, which 
have some resemblance to insects; but they 
may be separated at once by the fact that 
they have more than six legs. The flea, 
however, is so anomalous in its structure, 
that its proper place in the scale of insects is 
disputed, some authors contending that it 
belongs to one order, and some to another. 
A true insect has six legs, four wings, an ex- 
ternal skeleton, and undergoes certain meta- 
morphoses. In the class Diptera, the perfect 
insect has two fully-developed wings ; but 


| has also two merely rudimentary ones, which 


are distinguished by the names of halteres, or 
poisers. ‘The breeze-fly, and all two-winged 
flies, are examples. In Coleoptera, the per- 
fect insect has two fully-developed wings, and 
two wing-cases which cover the wings. ‘The 
sexton-beetle and all other beetles are ex- 
amples. So that the complement of four 
wings is still in existence, although one pair 
may be leathery and of little use in flight, as 
with crickets and grasshoppers, or even very 
minute and scarcely apparent. All insects 
proceed from eggs laid by the female parent, 


the whole duty of man—the intervals of|except in some cases where the eggs are 
business must be attended to, as an antidote | hatched within the body of the mother ; and 
to the contraction of the range of thought|in a few others, as the aphides, where the 
which is the result of over-devotion to mer-| ordinary method is supplied for a certain 
cantile affairs or party politics. They plead| number of generations by a process which 
that there is no employment for leisure hours | has had various interpretations, but which is 

—_____ quite anomalous. For the various phases of 
metamorphosis amongst insects—which is the 
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grand laxy of insect life—you must make an 
intimate acquaintance with the creatures 
themselves, 

One of the greatest misfortunes in this 
world is tu .ie under a wrongful imputation. 
Many are the victims whose success has thus 
been paralysed by calumny, misunderstanding, 
or even by accidental mal-a-propos. Give a 
dog a bad name, and hang him. The same 
thing happens in the world of moths, The 
human public reasous thus ; Some moths eat 
clothes, therefore all moths are to be exter- 
minated. The minor proposition is made to 
contain the major. I have seen people assas- 
sinate the gamma-moth (so called because its 
wings bear the mark of a Greek letter +), and 
the great goat-moth, whose caterpillar lives 
in decayed willow-trees, in revenge for an 
imagined attack on a Sunday coat. “Oh! 
what a big moth!” shout the anti-lepido- 
pterous rioters. “ Down with him! Killhim! 
Nomoth! Nomoth! If little moths make 
holes in my pantaloons, this one is capable of 
eating them up at a meal.” Whereas, he may 
be as innocent of devouring cloth as a cod- 
fish is of swallowing iced champagne. He 
may even be a dress-producer, a veritable 
working silkworm moth, who has already 
done his duty in his time, for what his furious 
persecutors know. Moreover, it is not in the 
shape of moths, but of caterpillars, that 
clothes-moths commit their ravages. An 
actual offender (Tinea pellionella), a very Jew 
of moths, to be found throughout all the 
stages of his existence amongst “old clo’,” 
is 2 brown-complexioned fellow, once a cater- 
pillar with a moveable case, who nourished 
himself then in some dark closet, where he 
made a living out of unused garments, and a 
house which he carried about with him. 
Unlike many a Christian, he provides well 
for his children, by depositing his eggs in the 
land of plenty, and thus taking forethought 
for their maintenance and _ bringing-up. 
Another guilty culprit is Tinea biselliella, a 
sleek, yellow-plush gentleman, who sidles 
away as you look at him. He spends his 
time, from youth to maturity, if not under 
the ermine, yet in as near an approach to it 
as circumstances permit. He has a dear 
liking for furs of all sorts; and when he 
comes out at last in his robes of state, no one 
would believe how much dirty work had been 
necessary to procure him all this finery. 

Atter drawing the line between innocent 
and malefactor moths, let us add a word of 
extenuation in favour of cockroaches, As 
people keep cats to clear their houses of 
mice ; as hedgehogs are converted into 
domestic pets, that they may munch up the 
black-beetles that swarm by night ; so, some- 
times, it may be expedient to keep cock- 
roaches, that they may indulge their instinct 
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vious to the ship’s arrival there, the crew 
had suffered great inconvenience from bugs ; 
but the cockroaches no sooner made their 
appearance, than the bugs entirely disap- 
peared. The cockroach preys upon them, 
|]eaving no sign or vestige where they have 
been; and is, so far, a most valuable and 
|praiseworthy insect. Mr. Newman also 
acquaints the Entomological Society with the 
‘same fact (discovered in a London boarding- 
house), that the cockroach seeks with dili- 
gence, and devours with great gusto, the 
common bed-bug. He is contident of his 
informer’s veracity, but discreetly refrains 
from mentioning names or places, 

Although we may fancy butterflies and 
sphinx-moths to be the gayest creatures in 
existence, it is nevertheless true, that the pri- 
vate lives of certain lepidoptera are troubled 
by secret sorrows which a casual looker-on 
would hardly suspect. One of their insidious 
enemies is a plant ! Herbivorous animals are 
well known, and are supposed to fall in con- 
veniently with the natural order of things ; 
a less obvious idea is, that there exist, in 
revenge, carnivorous vegetables. The larva 
of a hawk-moth, Hepialus virescens, is preyed 
on by the caterpillar-fungus, Sphzria Ro- 
bertsii. The caterpillar buries itself in the 
earth, to undergo transformation into the 
perfect insect; while it is lying dormant 
there, the fungus inserts a root into the nape 
of its neck, feeds and flourishes on the animal 
matter, and, without destroying the form of 
the victim, at last converts it into a mummy. 
A similar slaughter of larvae is performed in 
Van Diemen’s Land by a representative 
fungus, the Spheria Gunnii; and another, 
Sphveria Sinensis, carries on the same work in 
China; while the S. entomorhiza tries it 
even in these parts, so far removed from 
cannibalism. Living wasps have been taken 
in the West Indies with a fungus growing 
from their bodies. Still, animal-feeders are 
not common among plants, unless we include 
those orchidaceous tlowers which exasperating 
cultivators assert to live entirely on fair. 
Talking of hair, the skin disease by which 
our locks are shorn, is believed to be of 
fungous origin. In unfavourable seasons, 
silkworm caterpillars are destroyed by 
myriads from the ravages of a minute crypto- 

gamic plant, or mould-fungus, which takes a 
fancy to grow on their outer integument. 

Is everything that crawls a VERMIN, de- 
serving only to be crushed underfoot? Mr. 
Douglas’s report of insect-doings would lead 
us to respite many humble victims, and at 
least amuse ourselves for a while with their 
drolleries, before carrying the sentence of 
death into execution. The students at our 
Inns of Court eat their way onward, and 
advance to their adult professional state by 


| 
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of exterminating a still greater nuisance than! dining in Hall; so do moths, The larve 
themselves ; namely, bugs. Webster’s Voyage|of the pretty little Exapate gelatella are 
ot the Chanticleer informs us that cock-|internal feeders, living principally tx the 
rouches are plentiful at Saint Helena. Pre-| decayed branches of white-thorn, and, in a 
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reat many instances, under the bark of the 
iving stem. The apple-moth, a beautiful 
little creature, whose wings are studded with 
silvery-shining specks, as though they were 
inlaid with precious gems, is hatched from 
an egg laid, in the middle of June, in the 
crown of an infant apple. As soon as the 
egg hatches, the young grub gnaws a tiny 
hole, and soon buries itself in the substance 
of the future fruit. He takes care to make 
himself a ventilator and dust-hole, and then 
prnapenee to the centre of the apple, where 
e feeds at his ease. When within a few 
days of being full-fed, he, for the first time, 
enters the core through a round hole gnawed 
in the hard, horny substance, which always 
separates the pips from the pulp of the fruit, 
and the destroyer now finds himself in that 
aoe chamber which codlings in particular 
always have in their centre. From this time 
he eats only the pips, never again tasting the 
more common pulp, which hitherto had satis- 
fied his unsophisticated palate ; now, nothing 
less than the highly-flavoured aromatic 
kernels will suit his tooth, and on these, for a 
few days, he feasts in luxury, till it is time 
for him to eat his way out again. The larve 
of many moths and butterflies, when tired of 
their present existence, hang themselves ; 
but the act is anything but suicidal. They 
step out of their coffins as neat as new pins, 
smartly dressed in a fresh suit of clothes. 
What do you think of eggs that grow, and of 
eggs that have eyes? It would certainly be 
convenient if we could introduce a race of 
poultry whose oval produce should possess 
the former qualification of increasing in size 
as they lay in the’ egg-basket, though inex- 
perienced housekeepers might feel a little 
trepidation at the angry glances shot by eggs 
threatened with a higher temperature than 
that required for hatching. In the insect 
world, such facts do occur. The abominable 
though glossy and gauzy-winged fly, which is 
the development of the odious gooseberry- 
grub, lays very soft and half-transparent 
white eggs. After the first day, these horrid 
eggs begin to grow, and before the end of a 
week, they have grown to three times their 
original size. The head of the egg always 
lies towards the tip of the gooseberry-leaf, 
for the convenience of looking out for squalls, 
and is remarkable for having two black eyes, 
placed very fur apart, and quite on the 
sides; indeed, so far asunder are these eyes, 
that, like the hind-buttons on the coat of a 
certain illustrious coachman, it is very diffi- 
eult to bring both into the same field of 
view. 

The humming-bird sphinx does not sit 
down to take its meals, but feeds, as the lark 
sings, on the wing, which most people would 
fancy to be very uncomfortable as well as 
difficult. 
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Alderman Tooentistun would not} warns the revellers to depart. 
like to have to swallow his turtle and punch 
in astate of bodily suspense, maintained by 
a rapid vibration of his upper extremities. 


(Conducted by 


Jenny Lind may represent the Swedish 
nightingale ; but she cannot personate either 
the Swedish lark or the Swedish sphinx, 
But insect eccentricities are endless. Aphides 
think fit, during the whole of summer, to 
increase, like tiger-lilies, by buds; just as 
Sir Thomas Browne wished that mankind 
could be increased, like willow-trees, by cut- 
tings. A late intelligent oran-otang was 
fond of taking a lady’s shawl, politely and 
with permission, from her back, and of 
strutting up and down with it displayed on 
his own hairy shoulders; in like manner, 
the larva of the Coleophora gryphipeanella 
moth borrows the loan of a coat from a 
rose-leaf. Not content with eating the pa- 
renchyma, or fleshy substance between the 
upper and under skins of the leaf, it makes 
a covering for its body from the upper skin 
only, using as much as it wants for its 
wrapper, which it folds round itself in the 
most becoming style, leaving one end open, 
through which it protrudes the head and 
segments bearing the legs; thus attired, it 
walks about, always carrying its clothing 
with it, which, as the tenant grows, is in- 
creased from time to time by additions of 
more leaf. Comical things are these moving 
cones ; like tipsy men, they seem always to 
be in danger of toppling over. But this 
mishap rarely occurs; and if by accident 
the caterpillar do lose its hold, it does not 
fall, but swings down gently by a silken 
thread kept in readiness for such accidents. 
One of the beautiful metallic Adele, or 
long-horned moths, Nemotois cupriacellus, 
is a sort of Amazon, having sent the gen- 
tlemen of their community so completely to 
Coventry, that the male insect is unknown 
to collectors; none but females have ever 
been captured, Our only hope of getting 
at the masculine gender lies in the astute- 
ness of Mr. Doubleday. That gentleman, a 
very Ulysses in his dealings with things 
that fly by night, discovered the attractive 
powers of sallow blossoms, and about the 
same time found out that a mixture of 
sugar and beer, mixed to a consistence some- 
what thinner than treacle, is a most attrac- 
tive bait to all the Noctuine. The revo- 
lution wrought in our collections, and our 
knowledge of species since its use, is won- 
derful. Species that used to be so rare, 
that it seemed hopeless to think of possessing 
them, and others not then known at all, have 
become so plentiful by the use of sugar in 
different localities, that they are a drug in the 
hands of collectors and dealers. The mixture 
is taken to the woods, and put upon the 
trunks of the trees, in patches or stripes, just 
at dusk, Before it is dark, some moths ar- 
rive, and a succession of comers continues all 
night through, until the first dawn of day 
The collector 
goes, soon after dark, with a bull’s-eye lan- 
tern, a ring-net, and a lot of large pill-boxes. 
He turns his light full on the wetted place, 
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at the same time placing his net underneath 
it, in order to catch any moth that may fall. 
Some species are very fond of this trick ; 
others sit very unconcerned; and others, 
again, fly off at the very first glance of the 
bull’s-eye. Ouce in the net, a moth is easily 
transferred to a pill-box, where it will remain 
quiet until the next morning, There are 
some sorts, however, that will not put up 
with solitary confinement so easily, and fret 
themselves, that is, their plumage; so it is 
better to pin and kill them at once. It is of 
no avail to use sugar in the vicinity of at- 
tractive flowers, such as those of sallow, lime, 
orivy. Wasps and bats also come, but not 
to the collector’s assistance. The former are 
attracted by the sweets, the latter by the 
moths ; and you may see them go in before 
you, and pick off a beauty that you would 
not have lost for half-a-dozen sugar-loaves. 
Armed with sugar as a spell, the collector be- 
comes a sorcerer, and summons to his presence 
at. his will the moths which, like spirits, lie 
all around, invisible to mortal ken. To carve 
your sweetheart’s name on the trunk of a 
tree is an old-fashioned piece of gallantry not 


yet quite obsolete, nor without a certain effect | will emerge. 
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the larvee of these tiny moths, there can be 
no general rules laid down for finding them ; 
some are on the leaves, some roll up the leaves, 
others mine in their substance ; some are in 
the flowers, others in the seeds; some are in 
the stems, others are in the roots; some 
wander about naked as when they were born, 
others make garments neat and tidy, or rough 
and grotesque. There is only one rule to be 
observed—Search a plant all over, and at 
different times of the year. You may not 
find the species of which you were in quest; 
but, then, you may discover another whose 
economy is unknown; or, as already more 
than once has happened, one not hitherto 
even seen in the perfect state. Thus, if you 
collect the dry flower-heads of wild marjoram 
in spring, and put them in a box in-doors, 
you will soon see what appear to be some of 
the dry calyces of the flowers, separated from 
the mass and walking about. Each of these 
contains a living larva of Gelechia subocellea, 
which has made itself in the previous autumn 
a portable dwelling out of two or three 
of the flowers, in which it will remain until 
the following July, when the perfect moth 
In their habitat among the dry 


on the fair one; but if you are courting a/| florets these cases can scarcely bedistinguished 
from them. 

In addition to the obviousand unavoidable 
difficulties which entomologists have to en- 
counter, they have to bear up against the 
martyrdom of contempt which the vulgar- 


four-winged Jady-love, stick by night on the 
bark of your tree as many lumps of sugar 
dipped in ale as there are letters in her sur- 
name MoTH, and the chances are that she will 
be captivated and captured by the bait. 

We hear a deal of talk about good men 
and women; pray what is a good insect ? 
Because, sometimes one of the Geometrinze 
will come to your lure, and occasionally a 
good beetle. Not rarely, a good insect may 
be seen sunning himself on the banks of 
fences. The Camberwell Beauty and the 
Purple Emperor are both, it seems, good but- 
terflies. The Captain Bold of Halifax has a 
rival in the bolder butterfly, Thecla quercis. 
In July, you may see the females walking 
about on the leaves of the oak-trees, sunning 
themselves, while the males are fluttering in 
attendance, or are pertinaciously holding a 
tournament in honour of their high-born 
dames. In these pugnacious encounters they 
maul each other severely, and you can hardly 
capture a male whose wings are free from 
scratches and tears. It is a pity that some 
sort of entomological police cannot compel 
such quarrelsome butterflies to keep the 
peace. The Tineing, not so named because 
they are tiny, have also their characteristic 
peculiarites. When basking on palings, Ar- 
gyresthia sits with her head downwards, as 
in a posture of reverence; Gracilaria and 
Ornix, on the contrary, hold up their 
heads, bold and pert; Elachista looks as if 
it tried to squeeze itself into the wood, and 
Nepticula hugs a corner or crevice, and then, 
as if not satisfied with its station, hurries off 
to seek another, with a self-important swagger 
truly ridiculous in such a little creature. 


minded public inflicts upon them. They are 
ignominiously nicknamed bug-hunters, and 
are regarded as a species of lunatic at large. 
But astronomers and chemists have been 
equally despised. Galileo, Tycho Brahe, 
Priestly, and even Davy, have been pitied in 
their time, especially in the early part of their 
career, as foolish enthusiasts, whose proper 
place would be the madhouse, if they were 
not harmless. To this day, Newton, though 
looked up to as a philosopher by all, is looked 
down vponas a madman by many. What was 
the good, the crowd inquired, of star-gazing 
and pulling the elements to pieces? But 
great good, and profit, and safety, and lofty 
wisdom have been derived from studying the 
structure of the heavens—that is, of the 
universe—and from investigating the essen- 
tial nature of the crude materials which com- 
pose our globe. It is not during its infancy 
that a science displays its wealth and Javishes 
its benefits. Entomology may have results 
in store that we wot not of. Mr. Douglas is 
persuaded that many things in the structure 
and physiology of man that are obscure may 
receive a light from the study of the anatomy 
and reproduction of insects. 

But how are you to fathom the mysteries 
of insect economy, if you do not pursue and 
familiarise yourself with insects? Notwith- 
standing which, it is quite true, as our secre- 
tary says, that society throws a wet blanket 
over entomology in all its branches, Take 


Owing to the variety of economy amongst | your water-net, and go to a pond or stream 
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in quest of water-beetles, and the passers-by 
if they notice you at all, will invariably think 
you are fishing ; or, if they see what you are 
taking, will ask you if your captures are for 
baits. If you say Yes, they will think yours 
a profitable employment; if you say No, 
you may add as much more in exculpation as 
you like, you will only pass for a fool. So 
much for the popular appreciation of natural 
history—and for your encouragement. 
Crabbe’s allusion to insects as “untax’d and 
undisputed game,” is no longer correct as 
regards its second epithet ; you cannot enter 
a wood anywhere without fear of being as 
unceremoniously dealt with as a felon. For 
example, Coombe Wood, formerly one of the 
great localities for insects of all kinds, and 
the grand resort of the London collectors, is 
now sacred to game alone, under the protec- 
tion of a royal duke. A collector dare no 
more set foot within its hallowed precincts 
than a poacher ; it is possible even that, on 
what was a public road quite through the 
wood, a sly poacher might be more leniently 
dealt with than an indiscreet entomologist. 
A keeper cannot believe that any man would 
go about in search of insects only ; he thinks 
that an insect-net is only a blind for attacks 
upon the nests of pheasants, and has a strong 
suspicion that beneath the pill-boxes in your 
coat pocket you have a gin for a hare. 

Mr. Douglas gives various British localities 
that are rich in curious and rare insects. If 
the student is inclined to peep at a few easily- 
reached and well-stocked insect preserves on 
the other side of the Channel, where he will 
not be exposed to the insolence of Coombe 
Wood guardian angels, let him try the tops 
of the cliffs at Etretét, near Havre, taking 
good care not to break his neck—the sandy 
warren which lies between the camps of 
Wimereux and Ambleteuse, near Boulogne- 
sur-Mer—the forest of Guines and Licques, 
on calcareous hills—the forest south of Haze- 
brouck, on an alluvial, loamy, clayey plain ; 
the oaks alone are worth going to see-—the 
forest of Watteu, I think, on gravel—and the 
track of marsh, pasture, ponds, ditches, culti- 
vated land, and silted-up estuary, which lies 
within the irregular triangle whose three 
corners are Calais, St. Omer, and Dunkerque. 
In three weeks or a month, he will capture 
as many novelties as will take him a twelve- 
month to examine and investigate, unless he 
be a very learned and practised hand. 

For house-flies in abundance, the reader is 
recommended to go to Brixen, in the ‘l'yrol. 
“Never saw so many flies in my life!” was 
the most striking entry in the travellers’ 
book at the Grand Hotel of something or 
other. One fine September's afternoon I had 
to beg for dinner there ; but, on being shown 
into the dining-room, objected to the landlord | 
that I did not like eating in a room hung! 
with black. Tablecloth, curtains, and every-| 
thing else that should have been white, was} 
black. His answer was a flourish with his 


napkin, when the dark coating arose in buz- 
zing swarms, and filled the air with a living 
cloud, whose density almost impeded vision 
across the room. This pleasing travelling 
souvenir reminds me that a popular account 
of the early life of house-flies (not blue-bottle 
blow-flies) is a desideratum. Many people 
believe that little flies grow into big ones, 


just as lambs become sheep in the course of 


time. If you want extra-sized flies, go to the 
German forests; they will astonish you, 
especially if you do not wear gloves. The 
only insects to which they can be likened are 
Hood’s famous pair of moths—Mam-moth 
and Behe-moth. 


THE CHAIN. 


Tue bond that links our souls together 
Will it last through stormy weather ? 
Will it moulder and decay 

As the long hours fleet away ? 

Will it stretch when Time divide us, 
When dark weary hours have tried us? 
If it look too poor and slight 

Let us break the links to-night. 


It was not forged by mortal hands, 

Or clasped with golden bars and bands, 
Save thine and mine, no other eyes 

The slender link can recognise : 

In the bright light it seems to fade— 

And it is hidden in the shade; 

While Heaven or Earth have never heard, 
Or solemn vow, or plighted word. 


Yet what no mortal hand could make, 
No mortal power can ever break; 
What words or vows could never do, 
No words or vows can make untrue; 
And if to other hearts unknown 

The dearer and the more our own, 
Because too sacred and divine 

For other eyes save thine and mine, 


And sce, though slender, it is made 

Of Love and Trust, and can they fade ? 
While, if too slight it seem, to bear 
The breathings of the summer air, 

We know that it could bear the weight 
Of a most heavy heart of late, 

And as each day and hour has flown 
Stronger for its great burden grown. 


And, too, we know and feel again 

It has been sanctified by pain, 

For what God deigns to try with sorrow 
He means not to decay to-morrow ; 

But though that fiery trial last 

When earthly ties and bonds are past, 
What s‘ghter things dare not endure 
Will make our Love more safe and pure. 


Love shall be purified by Pain, 
And Pain be soothed by Love again ; 
So let us now take heart and go 
Cheerfully on, through joy and woe ; 
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No change the summer sun can bring, 
Or even the changing skies of spring, 
Or the bleak winter’s stormy weather, 
For we shall meet them, Love, together ! 


LAID UP IN TWO LODGINGS. 
SECOND.—MY LONDON LODGING. 
I rast had the honour of presenting my- 
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these rare advantages to me, in my peculiar 
situation, and I snap at them on the instant 
—or, in other words, I take the room imme- 


| diately. 


If I had been in health, I think I should 
have had two cogent reasons for acting other- 
wise, and seeking apartments elsewhere. In 
the first place, I should have observed that 


self to the reader’s notice in the character of} the room was not very clean or very com- 


an invalid laid up in lodgings at Paris. Let 


me now be permitted to reappear as an in- 
valid laid up, for the time being, and very 
uncomfortably, too, in a London cab, Let it 
be imagined that I have got through the 
journey from Paris, greatly to my own sur- 

rise and satisfaction, without breaking down 
“ the way; that I have slept one night at a 
London hotel for the first time in my life ; 
and that I am now helplessly adrift in a cab, 
looking out for Furnished Apartments as near 
as may be to my doctor's place of abode. 
These are the few prefatory circumstances 
of my present narrative on which it is need- 
less for me to enlarge. I mention them as 
hints which may serve in the reader’s fancy 
to make the appropriate prologue to a sick 
man’s tale. 

The cab is fusty, the driver is sulky, the 
morning is foggy—I feel that a dry dog- 
kennel would be a pleasant refuge for me by 
comparison with the miserable vehicle in 
which I am now jolting my way over the 
cruel London stones. On our road to my 
doctor’s neighbourhood we pass through 
Smeary Street, a locality well-known to the 
inhabitants of Northern London. I feel that 
I can go no further. I remember that some 
friends of mine live not far off, and I recklessly 
emancipate myself from the torment of the 
cab, by stopping the driver at the very first 
house in the windows of which I see a bill 
with the announcement that Apartments are 
to Let. 

The door is opened by a tall muscular 
woman, with a kuobbed face and knotty arms 
besprinkled with a layer of grate-dust in a 
state of impalpable powder. She shows me 
up into a second-floor front bedroom. My 
first look of scrutiny is naturally directed at 
the bed. It is of the negative sort, neither 
dirty nor clean; but, by its side, I see a 
positive and unexpected advantage in con- 
nection with it, in the shape of a long 
mahogany shelf, fixed into the wall a few 
inches above the bed, and extending down its 
whole length from head to foot. My sick 
man’s involuntary egotism is as predominant 
an impulse within me at London as at Paris. 
I think directly of my invalid’s knick-knacks: 
I see that the mahogany shelf will serve to 
keep them all within my reach when I am in 
bed; I know that it will be wanted for no 
other purpose than that to which I design to 
put it; that it need not be cleared for dinner 
every day, like a table, or disturbed when the 
servant cleans the room, like a moveable 


fortably furnished. I should have noticed 
that the stained and torn drugget on the 
floor displayed a margin of dirty boards all 
round the bedchamber; and I should no 
sooner have set eyes on the venerable arm- 
chair by the bedside than I should have 
heard it saying privately in my ear, in an 
ominous language of its own, “ Stranger, I am 
let to the Fleas: take me at your peril.” 
Even if these signs and portents had not 
been enough to send me out into the street 
again, I should certainly have found the 
requisite warning to quit the house written 
legibly in the face, figure, and manner of the 
landlady. I should probably have seen some- 
thing to distrust aud dislike in everything 
connected with her, down even to her name, 
which was Mrs. Glutch; and I should have 
thereupon taken refuge in some polite equivo- 
cation (uttering probably, that long-esta- 
blished formula of courteous deceit which is 
expressed by the words, “Call again in an 
hour”),—should have got into the street 
under false pretences, and should not have 
ventured near it any more for the rest of the 
day. But as it was, my fatal invalid prepos- 
sessions blinded me to everything but the 
unexpected blessing of that mahogany shelf 
by the bedside. I overlooked the torn drug- 
get, the flea-peopled arm-chair, and the 
knotty-faced landlady with the ominous 
name, The shelf was bait enough for me, 
and the moment the trap was open, I col- 
lected my train of medicine bottles and con- 
tidently walked in. 

It is a general subject of remark among 
observant travellers, that the two nations of 
the civilised world which appear to be most 
widely separated as to the external aspects 
of life respectively presented by them, are 
also the two which are most closely brought 


| together by the neighbourly ties of local 


situation. Before I had been many days 
established in Smeary Street, I found that I 
myself, in my own circumscribed sphere, 
offered a remarkable example of the truth 
of the observation just recorded. The strong 
contrast between my present and my past lite 
was a small individual proof of the great 
social contrasts between England and France. 
I have truly presented myself at Paris, as 
living independently in a little toy house of 
my own; as looking out upon a scene of al- 
most perpetual brightness and gaiety; and as 
having to attend on me people whose blessed 
levity of disposition kept them always cheer- 
ful, always quaintly characteristic, always 


stand, I satisfy myseis “hat it holds out all! unexpectedly amusing, even to the languid 
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eye of a sick man, With equal candour 
I must now record of my in-door life in 
London, that it was passed with many other 
lodgers, in a large house without a vestige 
of toy-shop prettiness in any part of it. I 
must acknowledge that I looked out upon drab- 
coloured houses and serious faces through a 
smoke-laden atmosphere ; and I must admit 
that I was waited on (so far as the actual 
house-service was concerned) by people whose 
cloudy countenances seemed unconscious of a 
gleam of inner sunshine for days and days 
together. Nor did the contrast end here. 
In my lodgings at Paris, I have represented 
myself as having about me a variety of 
animate and inanimate objects which I might 
notice or not just as I pleased, and as using 
my freedom of choice in a curiously partial 
and restricted manner, in consequence of the 
narrowing effect of my illness on my sym- 
athies and powers of observation. In my 
ndon lodging, I enjoyed no such liberty. 
I could not get even a temporary freedom 
of selection, except by fighting for it reso- 
lutely at odds and ends of time. I had 
but one object which offered itself to 
my observation, which perpetually presented 
itself, which insisted on being noticed, no 
matter how mentally unfit and morally un- 
willing my illness rendered me to observe 
it ; and that object was—my landlady, Mrs. 
Glutch. 

Behold me then, now, no longer a free 
agent; no longer a fanciful invalid with 
eaprices to confide to the ear of the patient 
reader. My health is no better in Smeary 
Street than it was in the Champs Elysées ; I[ 
take as much medicine in London as I took 
in Paris ; but my character is altered in spite 
of myself, and the form and colour of my 
present fragment of writing will, I fear, but 
too surely reflect the change. I was a sick 
man with several things to discourse of—I 
ama sick man with only one topic to talk 
about. I may escape from it for a few sen- 
tences at a time, in these pages, as I escaped 
from it for a few minutes at a time in Smeary 
Street ; but the burden of my song will be 
now, what the burden of my life has been 
lately—my landlady, I am going to begin 
with her—I shall go on with her—I shall 
try to wander away from her—I shall get 
back to her—I shall end with her. 
will mix herself up with everything I have 


to say ; will intrude on my observations out | 


of window ; will get into my victuals and 


drink, and drops, and draughts, and pills ;| 


will come between me and my studies of 
character among maids-of-all-work, in this 
too faithful narrative, just as she did in the 
real scenes which it endeavours to represent. 
While I make this acknowledgment as a pro- 
per warning to the reader that I have changed 
into a monotonous sick man since we met last, 
let me add, in justice to myself, that my one 
subject has at jieast the advantage of being a 
terrible one. Think ofasick fly waited on by 
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a healthy. blue-bottle, and you will have a 
fair idea of the relative proportions and 
positions of myself and Mrs, Glutch. 

I have hardly been settled an hour’in my 
second-floor front room before the conviction 
is forced on my mind that Mrs. Glutch is re- 
solved to make a conquest of me—of the 
maternal, or platonic kind, let me hasten to 
add, so as to stop the mouth of scandal before 
it is well opened. I find that she presents 
herself before me in the character of a woman 
suffused in a gentle melancholy, proceeding 
from perpetual sympathy for my suffering 
condition, It is part of my character, as a 
sick man, that I know by instinct when 
people really pity me, just as children and 
dogs know when people really like them; 
and I have, consequently, not been five 
minutes in Mrs. Glutch’s society, before I 
know that her sympathy for me is entirely 
of that sort of which a large assortment is 
always on hand, and all orders for which, 
when Self-Interest is the customer, can be 
invariably executed with promptitude and 
despatch. I take no pains to conceal from 
Mrs. Glutch that I have found her out ; but 
she is too innocent to understand me, and 
goes on sympathising in the very face of de- 
tection. She becomes, in spite of her knobbed 
face, knotty arms, and great stature and 
strength, languidly sentimental in manner, 
the moment she enters my room. Language 
runs out of her in a perpetual flow, and 
politeness encircles her as with a halo that 
can never be dimmed. “I have been so 
anxious about you!” is her first morning’s 
salutation tome. The words are preceded 
by a faint cough, and followed by an expres- 
sively weary sigh, as if she had passed a 
sleepless night on my account. The next 
morning she appears with a bunch of wall- 
flowers in her mighty fist, and with another 
faint prefatory cough, “I beg pardon, sir ; 
but J have brought you a few flowers. I 
think they relieve the mind.” The expres- 
sively weary sigh follows again, as if it would 
suggest this time that she has toiled into the 
country to gather me the flowers at early 
dawn. I do not find, strange as it may seem, 
that they relieve my mind at all; but of 
eourse I say, “Thank you.”—* Thank you, 
sir,” rejoins Mrs. Glutch—for itis part of this 
woman’s system of oppressive politeness 
always to thank me for thanking her. She 
invariably contrives to have the last word, 
no matter in what circumstances the cour- 
teous contention, which is the main charac- 
teristic of our daily intercourse, may take 
its rise. Say that she comes into my room 
and gets into my way (which she always 
does) at the very time when she ought to be 
| out of it—her first words are necessarily, “ I 
|beg pardon.” I growl (not so brutally as I 
‘could wish, being weak,) “ Never mind ! ”"— 
|“Thank you, sir,” says Mrs, Glutch, and 
coughs faintly, and sighs, and delays going 
‘out as long as possible. Or, take another 
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example :— Mrs. Glutch, this plate’s dirty.” 
—*T am much obliged to you, sir, for telling 
me of it."—“It isn’t the first dirty plate I 
have had.”—* Really now, sir ?”—“ You 
may take away the fork; for that is dirty 
too.”—“ Thank you, sir.’"—Oh for one hour 
of my little Parisian portress! Oh for 
one day’s respite from the politeness of Mrs. 
Glutch ! 

Let me try if I cannot get away from the 
subject for a little while. What have I to 
say about the other lodgers in the house ? 
Not much; for how can I take any interest 
in people who never make inquiries after 
my health, though they must all know, by the 
frequent visits of the doctor and chemist’s 
boy, that I am ill? The first floor is in- 
habited by a mysterious old gentleman, and 
his valet. He brought three cart-loads of 
gorgeous furniture with him, to fit up two 
rooms—he possesses an organ, on which, 
greatly to his credit, he never plays—he re- 
ceives perfumed notes, goes out beautifully 
dressed, is brought back in private carriages, 
with tall footmen in attendance to make 
as much noise as possible with the door- 
knocker. Nobody knows where he comes 
from, or believes that he passes in the house 
under his realname. If any aged aristocrat 
be missing from the world of fashion, we 
rather think we have got him into Smeary 
Street, and should feel willing to give him up 
to his rightful owners on payment ofa liberal 
reward. Next door to me, in the second 
floor back, I hear a hollow cough and some- 
times a whispering; but I know nothing for 
certain—not even whether the hollow cougher 
is also the whisperer, or whether they are 
two, or whether there is or is not a third 
silent and Samaritan person who relieves the 
cough and listens to the whisper. Above 
me, in the attics, there is a matutinal 
stamping and creaking of boots, which go 
down-stairs, at an early hour, in a hurry, 
which never return all day, but which come 
up-stairs again in a hurry lateat night. The 
boots evidently belong to shopmen or clerks. 
Below, in the parlours, there seems to be 
a migratory population, which comes in one 
week and goes out the next, and is, in some 
cases, not at all to be depended upon in the 
matter of paying rent. I happen to dis- 
cover this latter fact, late one night, in rather 
an alarming and unexpected manner. Just 
before bedtime I descend, candle in hand, 
to a small back room, at the end of the 
passage, on the ground floor (used all day for 
the reception of general visitors, and empty, 
as I rashly infer, all night), for the purpose of 
getting a sofa cushion to eke out my scanty 
allowance of pillows. I no sooner open the 
door and approach the sofa than I behold, 
to my horror and amazement, Mrs, Glutch 
coiled up on it, with all her clothes on, and 
with a wavy, coffee-coloured wrapper flung 
over her shoulders. Before I can turn round 
to run away; she is on her legs, wide awake 
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in an instant, and politer than ever. She 
makes me a long speech of explanation, 
which begins with “1 beg pardon,” and ends 
with “Thank you, sir ;” and from the sub- 
stance of which I gather that the parlour 
lodgers for the past week are going away the 
next morning ; that they are the likeliest 
people in the world to forget to pay their 
lawful debts, and that Mrs, Glutch is going 
to lie in ambush for them all night, in the 
coffee-coloured wrapper, ready the instant 
the parlour door opens, to spring out into 
the passage and call for her reut. 

What am I about? I am relapsing in- 
sensibly into the inevitable and abhorrent 
subject of Mrs. Glutch, exactly in accordance 
with my foreboding of a few pages back. 
Let me make one more attempt to get away 
from my landlady. If I try to describe my 
room, I am sure to get back to her, because 
she is always in it. And, moreover, except- 
ing the fatal bedside shelf which first lured 
me into inhabiting Smeary Street, there is 
nothing in my London apartment worth 
notice—nothing particularly new, nothing 
particularly clean, nothing particularly com- 
fortabie. Suppose I get out of the house 
altogether, and escape into the street ? 

All men, 1 imagine, have an interest of 
some kind in the locality in which they live. 
My interest in Smeary Street is entirely 
associated with my daily meals, which are 
publicly paraded all day long on the pave- 
ment. Jn explanation of this rather original 
course of proceeding, I must mention that 
I am ordered to eat “little and often,” and 
must add, that I cannot obey the direction 
if the food is cooked on the premises in 
which I live, because (my stomachie sensibili- 
ties being delicate) I have had the misfortune 
to look down certain underground stairs and 
to discover that in the lowest depth of dirt, 
which I take to be the stairs themselves, 
there is a lower deep still, which is the 
kitchen at the bottom of them. Under these 
peculiar circumstances, I am reduced to 
appeal for nourishment and cleanliness in 
combination, to the tender mercies (and 
kitchen) of the friends in my neighbourhood, 
to whom I have alluded at the outset of 
this narrative. They commiserate and help 
me with the readiest kindness. Devoted 
messengers, laden with light food, pass 
and repass all day long between their 
house and my bedroom. The dulness of 
Smeary Street is enlivened by perpetual 
snacks carried in public procession. The 
eyes of my opposite neighbours, staring out 
of window, and not looking as if they cared 
about my being ill, are regaled from morning 
to night by passing dishes and basins, which 
go westward full and steaming, and return 
eastward eloquently empty. My neighbour- 
hood knows when I dine, and can smell 
out, ifit please, what I have fordinner. The 
early housemaid kneeling on the doorstep can 
stay her scrubbing hand and turn her pensive 
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head and scan my simple breakfast, before I | regions of the kitchen. She hasa power of in- 
know what it will be myself. The mid-day | visibly secreting the largest pie-dishes, and the 
idler, lounging along Smeary Street, is often | most voluminous cloths, under my very eyes, 
sweetly reminded of his own luncheon by | which I can compare to nothing but sleight 
meeting mine. Friends who knock at my|of hand. Every morning I see table utensils, 
door may smell my dinner behind them,| which my friends lend me, ranged ready to 
and know how I am keeping up my stamina,|go back, in my own room. Every evening, 
before they have had time to inquire aftermy | when they are wanted, I find that some of 
health. My supper makes the outer dark-|them are missing, and that my landlady is 
ness savoury as the evening closes in; and!even more surprised by that circumstance 
my empty dishes startle the gathering silence| than I am myself. If my friends’ servant 
with convivial clatter as they wend on their| ventures to say, in her presence, that the 
homeward way the last thing at night.|cook wants her yesterday’s tray-cloth, and if 
Nothing, in brief, can be much more mystify-|I refer him to Mrs. Glutch, the immoveable 
ing to the public, or more perfectly satisfac-|woman only sniffs, tosses her head, and 
tory to myself, than the arrangements for|“wonders how the young man can have 
feeding me in the cleanest way on the most|demeaned himself by bringing her such a 
appetising diet, which the ready kin: iess of | peremptory message.” If I try onjmy own sole 
my friends has induced them to contrive. | responsibility to recover the missing property, 
But there is, nevertheless, one unavoidable | she lets me see, by her manner at the outset, 
obstacle which mars the perfect working of} that she thinks I suspect her of stealing it. 
my domestic commissariat. There is one/If I take no notice of this manceuvre, and 
obstinate spoke which will insert itself dis-| innocently persist in asking additional 
concertingly in our otherwise smoothly-run-| questions about the missing article, the 
ning wheel. ‘Chat spoke is (need I mention | following is a sample of the kind of dialogue 
it ?)—Mrs. Glutch. that is sure to pass between us :— 

It is, Iam well aware, only to be expected} “I think, Mrs, Glutch” 
that my landlady should resent the tacit con-| “ Yes, sir!” 
demnation of her cleanliness and cookery! “I think one of my friends’ large pudding- 
implied in the dietary arrangements which I} basins has gone down-stairs.” 
have made with my friends. If she would! “ Really, now, sir? A large pudding-basin ? 
only express her sense of offence by sulking| No: I think not.” 
or flying into a passion, I should not complain;| “But I can’t find it up here, and it is 
for in the first case supposed, I might get the | wanted back.” 
better of her by noticing nothing, and, in the} “ Naturally, sir.” 
second, I might hope, in course of time,to| “I put it on the drawers, Mrs. Gluich, 
smooth her down by soft answers and polite | ready to go back, last night.” 
prevarications. But the means she actually} “ Did you, indeed, sir ?” 
takes of punishing me for my too acute sense} “Perhaps the servant took it down-stairs to 
of the dirtiness of her kitchen, are of such a| clean it ?” 
diabolically ingenious nature, and involve| “Not at all likely, sir. If you will please to 
such a rapidly continuous series of small per- | remember, you told her last Monday evening 
secutions, that I am rendered, from first to|—or, no, 1 beg pardon—last Tuesday morning 
last, quite powerless to oppose her. I know)|that your friends cleaned up their own 
that if I proceed to describe her plan of annoy-| dishes, and that their things was not to be 
ance I shall also return to my one prohibited | touched.” 
topic. But now that I have touched on it I| “ Perhaps you took it down-stairs then your- 
must positively unbosom myself on this sub-/| self, Mrs. Glutch, by mistake ?” 
ject—even though by so doing I let Mrs “Tsir! I didn’t. I couldn’t. Why should 











Glutch force herself back into that perpetual|I? I think you said a large pudding-basin, 
state of prominence from which I have been | sir ?” 

in vain previously trying to exclude her.| “Yes, I did say so.” 

The reader has witnessed my efforts to effect} “I have ten large pudding-basins of my 
my own emancipation, and knows therefore, | own, sir.” 

by experience, that if I end by passively} “Iam very glad to hear it. Will you be 
submitting to my landlady, my policy of|so good as to look among them, and see if 
resignation has not been adopted without a| my friends’ basin has not got mixed up with 
cause. your crockery ?” 

Mrs. Glutch, then, instead of visiting her| Mrs, Glutch turns very red in the face, 
wrath on me, or my food, or my friends, or my | slowly scratches her muscular arms, as if she 
friends’ messengers, avenges herself entirely on | felt a sense of pugilistic irritation in them, 
their tray-cloths and dishes. She does not tear | looks at me steadily with a pair of glaring 
the first nor break the second—for that would | eyes, and leaves the room at the slowest 
be only asimple and primitive system of perse-| possible pace. I wait and ring—wait and 
cution—but she smuggles them, one by one, | ring—wait and ring. After the third waiting 
out of my room, and merges them inextri-|and the third ringing, she reappears, redder 
cably with her own property, in the grimy | of face and slower of march than before, with 
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the missing article of property held out before 
her at arm’s length. 

“TI bey pardon, sir,” she says, “ but is this 
anything like your friends’ large pudding- 
basin ?” 

“That is the basin itself, Mrs. Glutch.” 

“Really, now, sir? Well, as you seem 
s0 positive, it isn’t for me to contradict 
you. But I hope I shall give no offence 
if I mention that I had ten large pudding- 
basins of my own, and that I miss one of| 
them.” 

With that last dexterous turn of speech, 
she gives up the basin with the air of a high- 
minded woman, who will resign her own 
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Number One is amazed by the spectacle of 
my illness, and always staresat me. If I fell 
ill one evening, went to a dispensary, asked 
for a bottle of physic, and got well on it the 
next morning; or, if I presented myself 
before her at the last gasp, and died forthwith 
in Smeary Street, she would, in either case, be 
able to understand me. But an illness on 
which medicine produces no immediate effect, 
and which does not keep the patient always 
groaning in bed, is beyond her comprehension. 
Personally, she is very short and sturdy, and 
is always covered from head to foot with 
powdered black, which seems to lie especially 
thick on ber in the morning. How does she 


property, rather than expose herself to the| accumulate it? Does she wash herself with 
injurious doubts of a morbidly suspicious! the ordinary liquid used for common-place 
man. When I add that the little scene just | ablutions; or does she take a plunge-bath 
described takes place between us nearly every | every morning under the kitchen grate? I 
day, the reader will admit that, although Mrs. | am afraid to ask this question of her; but I 


Glutch cannot prevent me from enjoying on 


her dirty premises the contraband luxury of ! 


a clean dinner, she can at least go great 
lengths towards accomplishing the secondary 


contrive to make her talx to me about other 
things. She looks very much surprised, poor 
creature, when I first let her see that I have 
other words to utter in addressing her, 


annoyance of preventing me from comfortably | besides the word of command; and seems to 


digesting it. 

I have hinted at a third personage in the 
shape of a servant in my report of the fore- 
going dialogue ; and I have previously alluded 
to myself (in paving the way for the introduc- 
tion of my landlady), as extending my studies 
of human character, in my London lodging, 
to those forlorn members of the population | 
called maids-of-all-work. The maids—I use| 


the plural number advisedly—present them- 
selves to me to be studied as apprentices to 


the hard business of service, under the| 
matronly superintendence of Mrs. Glutch. 
The succession of them is brisk enough to 
keep all the attention I can withdraw from 
my landlady constantly employed in investi- 
gating their peculiarities. By the time I 
have been three weeks in Smeary Street, I 
have had three maids-of-all-werk, to study—a 
new servant for each week! In very different 
ways, the three attract my attention, by 
showing me that the spectacle of my illness 
makes a decided impression on them. They | 
are not sentimentally affected by it ; they do 
not exhibit the sweet compassion of my 
Parisian portress—but still they ARE im- 
pressed, and that one fact gives them a claim | 
to attention in my estimation. In reviewing | 
the three individually before the reader, [| 
must be allowed to distinguish them by num- 
bers instead of names. Mrs, Glutch screams | 
at them all indiscriminately by the name of | 
Mary, just as she would scream at a succession 
of cats by the name of Puss. Now, although | 
I am always writing about Mrs. Glutch, I 
have still spirit enough left to vindicate my 
own individuality, by abstaining from follow- 
ing her example. In obedience, therefore, to 
these last relics of independent sentiment, 


! 


think me the most eccentric of mankind, 
when she finds that I have a decent anxiety 
to spare her all useless trouble in waiting on 
me. Young as she is, she has drudged so 
long over the wickedest ways of this world, 
without one leisure moment to look up from 
the everlasting dirt on the road at the green 
landscape around, and the pure sky above, 
that she has become hardened to the saddest, 
surely, of human lots before she is yet a 
woman grown. Life means dirty work, 
small wages, hard words, no holidays, no 
social station, no future, according to her 
experience of it. No human being ever was 
created for this. No state of society which 
composedly accepts this, in the cases of 
thousands, as one of the necessary conditions 
of its seltish comforts, can pass itself off as 
civilised, except under the most audacious of 
all false pretences. These thoughts rise in 
me often, when I ring the bell, and the maid- 
of-all-work answers it wearily. I cannot 
communicate them to her: I can only do my 
best to encourage her to peep over the cruel 
social barrier which separates her unmerited 
comfortlessness from my undeserved luxury, 
and encourage her to talk to me now and then 
on something like equal terms. I am just suc- 
ceeding in the attainment of this object, when 
Number One scatters all my plans and pur- 
poses to the winds, by telling me that she is 
going away. Iask Why? and am told that 
she cannot bear being railed at and a-hunted 
about by Mrs. Glutch any longer. The op- 
pressively polite woman who cannot address 
me without begging my pardon, can find no 
hard words in the vocabulary hard enough 
for the maid-of-all-work. “Iam frightened 
of my life,” says Number One, apologising to 





permit me the freedom of numbering my 
maids-of-all-work, as I introduce them to 
public notice in these pages. 


| 


me for leaving the place. “Iam so little and 
she’s so big. She heaves things at my head, 
she does. Work as hard as you may, you 
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can’t work hard enough for her. I must go, 
if you please, sir. Whatever do you think 
she done this morning? She up, and druv 
the creasesatme,” With these words (which 
I find mean in genteel English, that Mrs. 
Glutch has enforced her last orders to the 
servant by throwing a bunch of water-cresses 
at her head), Number One curtseys and 
says “Good-bye!” and goes out patiently 
once again into the hard world. [ follow 
her a little while, in imagination, with 
no very cheering effect on my spirits—for 
what do I see awaiting her at each stage 
of her career? Alas, for Number One, it 
is always a figure in the likeness of Mrs. 
Glutch. 

Number Two fairly baffles me. I see her 
grin perpetually at me, and imagine, at first, 
that Iam regarded by her in the light of a 
humorous impostor, who shams illmess as a 
new way of amusing himself. But I soon 
discover that she grins at everything—at the 
fire that she lights, at the cloth she lays for 
dinner, at the medicine-bottles she brings up- 
stairs, at the furibund visage of Mrs. Glutch, 
ready to drive whole baskets full of creases 
at her head every morning. Looking at her 
with the eye of an artist, I am obliged to 
admit that Number Two is, as the painters 
say, out of drawing. The longest things about 
her are her arms; the thickest thing about 
her is her waist. It is impossible, with the 
best intentions, to believe that she has any 
legs, and it is not easy to find out the sub- 


stitute which, in the absence of a neck, is 
used to keep her big head from rolling off 
her round shoulders. I try to make her talk, 
but only succeed in encouraging her to grin 


at me. Have ceaseless foul words, and cease- 
less dirty work clouded over all the little 
light that has ever been let in on her mind ? 
I suspect that it is so, but I have no time to 
acquire any positive information on the sub- 
ject. Atthe end of Number Two's first week 
of service Mrs. Glutch discovers, to her horror 
and indignation, that the new maid-of-all- 
work possesses nothing in the shape of 
wearing-apparel, except the worn-out gar- 
ments actually on her back; and, to make 
matters worse, a lady-lodger in the parlour 
misses one of a pair of lace-cuffs, and feels 
sure that the servant has taken it. There is 
not a particle of evidence to support this view 
of the case; but Number Two being desti- 
tute, is consequently condemned without a 
trial, and dismissed without a character. 
She too wanders off forlorn into a world that 
has no haven of rest or voice of welcome for 
her—wanders off, without so much as a dirty 
bundle in her hand—wanders off, voiceless, 
with the unchanging grin on the smut- 
covered face. How shocked we should all 
be, if we opened a book about a savage 
country, and saw a portrait of Number 
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Wales ; arrives late one evening, and is found 
at seven the next morning, crying as if she 
would break her heart, on the door-step. It 
is the first time she has been away from home. 
She has not got used yet to being a forlorn 
castaway among strangers. She misses the 
cows of a morning, the blessed fields with the 
blush of sunrise on them, the familiar faces, 
the familiar sounds, the familiar cleanliness 
of her country home. There is not the 
faintest echo of mother’s voice, or of father’s 
sturdy footfall here. Sweetheart John Jones 
is hundreds of miles away ; and little brother 
Joe toddles up door-steps far from these 
to clamour for the breakfast which he shall 
get this morning from other than his sister's 
hands. Is there nothing to cry for in this? 
Absolutely nothing, as Mrs. Glutch thinks. 
What does this Welsh barbarian mean by 
clinging to my area-railings when she ought 
to be lighting the fire; by sobbing in full 
view of the public of Smeary Street when the 
lodgers’ bells are ringing angrily for break- 
fast? Will nothing get the girl in-doors? 
Yes, a few kind words from the woman who 
passes by her with my breakfast will. She 
knows that the Welsh girl is hungry as well 
as home-sick, questious her, finds out that 
she has had no supper after her long journey, 
and that she has been used to breakfast with 
the sunrise at the farm in Wales. A few 
merciful words lure her away from the rail- 
ings, and a little food inaugurates the process 
of breaking her in to London service. She 
has but a few days allowed her, however, to 
practise the virtue of dogged resignation in 
her first place. Before she has given me 
many opportunities of studying her character, 
before she has done knitting her brows with 
the desperate mental effort of trying to com- 
prehend the mystery of my illness, before the 
smut has fairly settled on her rosy cheeks, 
before the London dirt has dimmed the 
pattern on her neat print gown, she, too, is 
cast adrift into the world. She has not 
suited Mrs. Glutch (being, as I imagine, too 
offensively clean to form an appropriate part 
of the kitchen furniture)—a friendly maid-of- 
all-work, in service near us, has heard of a 
place for her—and she is forthwith sent 
away to be dirtied and deadened down to 
her proper social level in another Lodging- 
house. 

With her, my studies of character among 
maids-of-all-work come to an end. I hear 
vague rumours of the arrival of Number 
Four. But before she appears, I have got the 
doctor’s leave to move into the country, and 
have terminated my experience of London 
lodgings, by making my escape with all con- 
venient speed from the perpetual presence 
and persecutions of Mrs. Glutch. I have 
witnessed some sad sights during my stay in 
Smeary Street, which have taught me to feel 


Two in the frontispiece as a specimen of the | for my poor and forlorn fellow-creatures as 


female population ! 
Number Three comes to us all the way from 


'I do not think I ever felt for them before, 
| and which have inclined me to doubt for the 
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first time whether worse calamities might | 
not have overtaken me than the hardship of | 


falling ill. 


A TALE OF A POCKET 
ARCHIPELAGO 

OprrosiTE Paimpol, on the coast of Brittany, 
is a little cluster of islands, known by the 
ambitious name of the Archipelago of Brehat. 
It is quite a pocket-archipelago. The whole 
number of the inhabitants is not above fifteen 
hundred; but (as is natural, it seems, to 
insular people), this diminutive nation is 
famous for pride and exclusiveness. The 
man of Brehat will not admit that he is 
a Frenchman, or even a Breton—he is a 
man of Brehat. High and low—for there 
are such distinctions even there—not only 
think themselves superior to all the rest of 
the world, but look upon strangers with dis- 
like and contempt. The women carry this 
prejudice so far, that if an unlucky being of 
their sex accidentally come over from “the 
continent to seek employment, every back is 
turned upon her, and there is not a single 
word of greeting. She is soon compelled to 
go and seek a livelihood elsewhere. The men 
are more a for they are all sailors, 
almost from infancy. But, however far they 
may go in their voyages, they always return 
to seek a wife on their native soil ; and, when 
old age compels them to settle down, they 
return to their national bigotry and exclu- 
siveness. 

The Archipelago of Brehat is composed of 
one large island, or rather two joined to- 
gether by a causeway, constructed by Vau- 
ban, anc a number of islets and rocks, now 
completely uninhabited, but formerly covered 
with buildings of various kinds, fortresses or 
monasteries—it is not certain which, When 
I first saw Brehat, it was from the rocks 
above Paimpol. The great ocean-tide was 
coming in, accelerated by a violent wind, and 
seemed to threaten to bury the pocket archi- 
pelago in its vast foaming waves. There 
was nothing in the reputation of the place, 
to induce me to visit it ; and I should have 
been content with this distant view, had it not 
been for the peculiar circumstances which I 
am now about to relate. 

I had just arrived—wandering through 
Bretany without any special object—from 
Saint Brieue, in the coupé of a diligence, or, 
rather, in what was called the coupé of what 
was called a diligence. It was a sort of 
miserable omnibus, with two aristocratic 
seats in front, divided off by a ragged leathern 
curtain. Peasants and their wives, with 
children, dogs, and fowls, occupied the hinder 
compartment. I had secured one of the 


places in front ; the other was occupied by a) 


good-looking, bright-eyed young man, whose 
dress and demeanour at ouce pointed him out 
as an oflicer in some stout merchant ship. 
From his conversation I learned that he 


belonged to that part of the world, On the’ 
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other hand, he scomed far from inclined to 
be communicative about his own affairs ; and 
when we leaped to the ground, in front of the 
Hotel de Rennes, he gave me a heurty shake 
of the hand, a farewell nod, and disappeared, 
without any intimation that it was likely we 
should meet again. 

My walk along the coast took place on the 
morrow ; and atter having admired a scene 
which is always admirable—the coming in of 
the Atlantic tide against a rocky shore @ pro- 
tected by outlying islands—I had begun to 
think that my presence was no longer abso- 
lutely required in that part of the world, 
and that I might as well go back over the 
hills to Saint Brieuc. It was in this mood of 
wind that I saw coming towards me, walking 
with an uncertain step, my travelling compa- 
nion of the previous day, I at tirst ; thought 
that he was doing as I was, namely, admiring 
the prospect ; but it soon appeared, from his 
awkward and confused manner: not only that 
he was no student of the picturesque, but 
that he was working up bis courage to speak 
to me on a point which interested him 
personally. The salutation was more cor- 
dial on my side than on his. We talked a 
little, of course, about the prospect, and 
about the weather ; and then he said, quite 
timidly, 

“Have you no intention of visiting our 
Archipelago of Brehat ?” 

“None in the world,” I was about to reply, 
but the word “our” struck me. “You are 
then from Brehat?” [ inquired, answering 
the question by another. 

He seemed glad of the opportunity to tell 
his story, being evidently in a different 
mood from that in which I had previously 
seen him. We sat down on a wall belonging 
to a ruined cottage, with our faces to the 
wind; which sometimes compelled us to 
be watchful lest our hats should be blown 
away, and brought the taste of salt to our 
lips. 

Ni Yes,” said the young man. “Iam from 
Brehat ; a wild country for strangers, though 
worth visiting for a day, but to all those born 
upon it as dear as if it were one of the sunny 
isles of Greece. You must go and see for 
yourself, however, what kind of place it is. I 
shall try to tempt you, for I have a selfish 
interest to satisty. It is now exactly a year 
since I left it. I went to Nantes, and joined 
my ship, bound to Trebisond, in the Black 
Sea. We have traded ever since in the 
Mediterranean—a fine piece of water. Have 
you ever been there ? ” 

I replied that I had; 


but added, smiling, 
|that this was a very meagre outline of a 


story. He admitted that it was. After 
all, he had nothing particular, he said, to tell. 
The fact was, “he loved somebody,” a very 
plain, simple, and common fact, quite unin- 
teresting to a stranger. But, who was this 
somebody? Madeleine. A very definite 
description! To him, however, the name had 
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prodigious significance. It meant—as I found 
when he gradually warmed into confession— 
the first meeting on the dancing-ground on Sun- 
day evening near the beach when he returred 
after his first voyage, begun when aimost a 
boy—a desolate orphan—and concluded when 
quite a man; it meant the admiration and 
love which had flashed through his frame 
when he first beheld her coming along be- 
neath some stunted trees amidst her comrades 
in age, who seemed born only to be her| 
attendants ; it meant that whole bewildering 
evening in which, despite all rules of pro- 
priety, he danced only with her, gazed only 
at her, thonght only of her, attended only on 
her, and disregarded all the anger, and the 
jealousy, and the chatterings, and the sneers 
of damsels who thought themselves at least 
equally entitled to homage from the young 
and handsome sailor. “For I am rather 
good-looking to a woman’s eye,” said our 
young friend, naively passing his fingers 
through his hair. Ilaughingly assented, and 
listened with attention, when, after this explo- 
sion of feminine or half-civilised vanity, he 
went on to relate how Madeleine was the 
daughter of the richest proprietor on the 
island, and how her father had promised her 
in marriage to an old retired admiral, whom 
fancy had led to establish himself during the 
latter years of his life at Brehat. 

“T was not the man to let this sacrifice 
take place with the sneaking complacency of 
your town’s-folk,” said the sailor (who, by 
the way, told me that his name was Cornic). 
I went and asked Madeleine’s hand, and was 
of course refused, because my wealth was not 
sufficient. I objected that wealth was a 
thing to be got, and that a man who had all 
his limbs and a strong will to command them, 
with the hope of Madeleine in the future, 
was capable of doing wonders. The old man 
said something about the sacredness of his | 
promise to the admiral; but, as he had 
resolved not to let his daughter be married 
for a couple of years, intimated that if I| 
could make a good offer within that time, 
why he would take the matter into considera- 
tion. Sol set off on my voyage to Trebi- 
sond: not, you may be sure, without having 
had some private talk with Madeleine, and 
obtaining from her a promise that she would 
never marry the admiral until I gave up all 
claim to her hand. For, as you may imagine, 
my dear sir, Madeleine did not hesitate a 
moment between me and the crusty old sea- 
wolf who had cast his eyes on her, and whose 
mode of courtship was to watch her through 
a telescope from his window as she went in 
and out of her house or wandered towards 
the fields. I am quite sure she will keep her 
promise ; still, woman’s nature is weak. I 
have heard no news from Brehat since I 
left ; and now that I am so near, I am afraid 
to go over. [have tried to learn in Paimpol 
some news of the doings in the island; but 
nobody knows anything of them. It is true 
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that a wicked old woman has told me that 
Madeleine Bose was married to M. Renard a 
week or two ago; but this must be a false- 
hood. Neither she nor her father would dare to 
deceive me so. I am terrible, sir, when I am 
angry. There is no knowing what I might do. 
We are not Bretons at Brehat. We come from 
the south. We are Basques or Spaniards. 
You know how those people treat the 
mistress who has betrayed them, and the man 
who is her accomplice.” 

Young Cornice had risen, and was walking 
rapidly to and fro along the edge of the rock, 
making threatening gesticulations towards 
the far-out island of Brehat. I now under- 
stood that he wanted me, having confidence 
—I know not for what reason—in my discre- 
tion and willingness to oblige, to go over to 
Brehat and ascertain the truth of the report 
which had agitated him. He feared that if he 
went himself, he might be driven to commit 
some crime. As my journey had no particular 
goal, it was not a very great sacrifice on my 
part to consent. I took his instructions, pro- 
mised to return on the morrow, went with 
him to Paimpol, hired a bark, and, the 
weather having become quite fine, in a few 
hours reached Brehat. 

A wall of crumbling granite encircles the 
principal island, and allows nothing to be seen 
from the sea but the summits of numerous 
small hills, always crowned with rocks. As you 
advance inland, however, the country becomes 
more pleasing. In few parts of France, 
indeed, is the soil ‘more industriously made 
use of. The fields extend to the very base 
of the rocks, and are covered with a rich 
vegetation. Between them run narrow path- 
ways, quite sufficient for the use of a district 
which contains not a single cart nor even a 
single horse. There are a good many cows ; 
ana carriage is performed by means of asses, 
Hamlets, composed of neat and clean houses, 
and with names ending in “ker” and “ec” 
are scattered here and there. The most 
considerable is called Le Bourg ; and it was 
towards this, that I directed my steps from 
the landing-place. 

There was of course no hotel or respectable 
inn of any kind, but I managed to obtain 
hospitality in a cabaret, where I saw 
some sailors drinking. The hostess was a 
surly old lady who looked at me askance as I 
consumed an early dinner, for which I had 
promised to pay well. She could not make 
out what I wanted at Bourg; but did not 
choose to indulge in any inquiries, I 

ras obliged to begin the conversation myself, 
and soon found that without plump question- 
ing I should never reach the point I aimed at. 
I had asked who were the principal inha- 
bitants of the island? I had been asked in re- 
turn, what I wanted to know for? At length, 
I boldly mentioned the name of M. Bosc, and 
succeeded in learning that he had gone to 
France, perhaps to Paris. 

“ And Madeleine,” said I— 
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The old lady came and stood full before me 
and looked, with something like fury, in my 
countenance. 

“What business had I,” she at length} 
asked, “to speak of the bride of Kerwareva?” | 

These words at once told me, that poor| 
Cornic’s fate was, in reality, decided. [| 
remained silent, and the hostess, think-! 
ing that she had sufficiently rebuked me, 
went away to attend to her domestic duties. 
But, it seems that her mind continued to| 
work upon the thoughts [had suggested. She 
came back to me with a gentler expression 
of countenance, sat down near me, and said, 

“What curiosity can a stranger have about 
the bride of Kerwareva?” 

I replied that I did not know what she 
meant; that I had once heard that M. Bose 
had a pretty daughter ; and that I asked about 
her, simply because I had nothing else to ask 
about. 

“In that case,” replied she, “take my 
advice and do not speak of her to any one 
else in this island. The friends of M. Bosc 
are numerous and quarrelsome. I have no 
time to tell you her story now, but I will say 
something about it this evening, before you 
go to bed. If you wish to see her,” she added, 
lowering her voice, “take a brisk walk to- 
wards the northern point of our island, pass 
Kerwareva, just look at the pretty little house 
you will see built there, and manage to reach 
the Peacock’s Hollow at the time of low tide. 





Approach it softly ; and, if you respect sorrow, 
do not speak to what you see.” 

So saying, the hostess—in whom insular 
exclusiveness had thus yielded to female 
garrulity —bustled away to attend to some 
new customer, and I started in the direc- 


tion she had pointed out. I soon reached 
Vauban’s Causeway, and, having passed a 
hamlet that immediately succeeds it, entered 
upon a country totally different in cha- 
racter from that which I have described. 
Everything wore a wilder and more savage 
aspect. Rocks more frequently broke through 
the soil, and rose to a greater height, in 
strange forms. The vegetation was evidently 
less active. Heath and brushwood stretched 
in great masses here and there. The few 
houses were of a different character, lower 
and more primitive. Kerwareva, which I 
soon reached, was composed of mere huts, 
built of loose stone, and thatched with turf. 
But, a little way from it, amidst some rocks, 
rose, as I had been led to expect, an elegant 
little house, that looked as much out of place 
there, as a London villa in the midst of the 
Libyan desert. The shutters were closed, 
and it did not at first seem to be inhabited ; 
but, as I passed near it, I saw a very respect- 
able-looking man—no doubt the Admiral— 
sitting in the doorway, in an attitude of 
despondency, but looking with intent eager- 
ness towards the north, Although curious 
to scan the countenance of another of the} 
actors in the sad story, I refrained from 
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approaching ; and continued my walk towards 
the Peacock’s Hollow. 

As soon as I had passed the last houses of 
the village, all traces of human presence dis- 
appeared. I entered a realm of rock, earth, 
air, and water, intermingled. First, came a 
desert heath, sinking here and there into a 
salt-marsh ; then an inclined plain of meagre 


jturf; then two enormous blocks of granite, 


rising up like the fragmentary walls of a 
ruined tower of gigantic magnitude. I looked 
round for the form I expected to see. All 
was silent, save when the thousand murmurs 
of the waves on every side were borne along 
by a gust of wind. Iadvanced slowly between 
the seeming walls, meeting with no obstacle 
but some huge stones, rounded by the con- 
tinual action of the water, which at present, 
however, was far beneath. Soon a kind of 
subterranean roar warned me to be cautious; 
and presently I saw a vast abyss open before 
me, descending to invisible depths and widen- 
ing towards the beach below, where the 
water at its lowest ebb was playing in the 
light of the sun, now far down towards the 
horizon. Across the centre of the gulf lay 
a huge block of stone, like a bridge, which, 
as I afterwards learned, is ever lifted up by 
the high tide as it rushes in, and ever falls 
back into its old place as solid and firm as ever. 

It was easy to see that it was impossible to 
approach the Peacock’s Hollow except by the 
way I had come. The huge rocks inclining 
inward rose far over-head; not even a 
goat could have moved along their surface. 
I began to fear some catastrophe, but, on 
looking back, suddenly saw a light graceful 
figure, clothed in white, advancing by the way 
I had come. I made myself small against 
the rock to let it pass. There was no doubt 
in my mind that this was Madeleine, the 
bride of Kerwareva. She passed fearlessly 
by me and drew near the edge of the gulf. I 
retired a little, but gazed anxiously at her. 
She took up a pebble, and, having murmured 
some words that resembled an incantation, 
cast it below. Then she listened for awhile, 
clapped her hands joyously, exclaimed :— 
“This year—this year!” and came running 
back with the lightness of a fawn. I again 
allowed her to pass: and, having no further 
curiosity to satisfy at the Peacock’s Hollow, 
slowly retraced my steps. 

On reaching the heath that precedes Ker- 
wareva, I was surprised to see Madeleine 
crouching down near the path, and seeming 
to watch eagerly for my coming. I affected 
to pass by without seeing her, but she ran 
towards me and took hold of my sleeve, 
smiling in a deprecating manner, as if she 
feared I might be offended. Let me admit 
that my lip quivered, and my eyes grew dim. 
I did not need the revelations of mine hostess 
of Le Bourg to explain these unequivocal 
signs. The poor thing had evidently lost her 
reason, Though what she now said, appeared 
at first plain and sensible enough. 
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“You are the first stranger I have met at 


| that false foolish place,” said she, “and, 
although I would not notice you then, my 
heart shrank as if you might be the bearer of 
evil news. You seemed to look at me, and 
not to care about the curiosities of our island. 
This is not proper in a stranger, but if you 
are a messenger the case is quite different. 
We can talk together here—and if you stoop 
down, the admiral will not be able to see us 
with his telescope.” 

I did not know what to say. It was quite evi- 
dent that an impassable barrier had now been 
raised between Cornic and Madeleine. To 
speak of his presence on the mainland would 
be sheer cruelty. 

“What is the reason you threw the pebble 
into the gulf, my child?” said I, evading the 
subject she wished to talk of. 

“IT am not your child,” she replied 
haughtily. “Iam the child of M. Bosc, the 
richest man on this island, which is the reason 
why they all want to marry me—all the old 
admirals, I mean. But, my heart is sealed 
up, and he who can open it is faraway. He 
will come back, for the pebble speaks truth. 
All the young girls of Brehat try that experi- 
ment; but those that sigh for him come away 
disappointed—looking red and foolish, The 
ngewe they throw do not go straight down, 

ut tinkle, tinkle against the rock—one tinkle 
for every year of maidenhood. Mine only 
makes no noise, so that, of course, Cornic 
must come back soon. For, how else am I to 
be married to him ?” 

I tried to proceed, but she stood in my 

ath. 

“ All is wrong here,” touching her fore- 
head. “I won’t deceive you; but I am not 
so mad as not to see you come from Cornic. 
Why, if you did not know all about my story 
and pity me, you would be quite frightened ! 
But you only look grave and puzzled. Ha! 
perhaps you are one of those who say he 
went down to the bottom of the sea. But 
this is nonsense. I must be married to him 
within the year; and drowned men don’t 
marry. Hush! let us talk of something 
else ; here is my husband!” 

I had little time to notice the contradiction 
of the latter part of this speech; for, the 
old Admiral, who had approached over the 
low country, now came close upon us. He 
walked slowly, as if not to interrupt our 
colloquy rudely ; but evidently was sur- 
a sen I looked at him apologetically, and 

e bowed. 

“Madeleine,” said he, very gently and 
affectionately, “the air is getting cold as 
the evening comes on. You know that 
the father bade me be careful about your 
health.” 

She smiled quite kindly at her old husband; 
and took his arm with a demure look. I 
went away after exchanging salutes and 
glances of intelligence with him ; and did not 
turn back for some time. I then saw this 


| 


? 








' strange couple walking sedately towards the 


{Conducted by 


little house among the rocks. 

“What a sad story I shall have to tell to 
poor Cornic!” thought I. 

The hostess at Le Bourg had very little 
| to add to what I had learned ; but, as [ kept 
i\the secret of my interview with Madeleine 
'to myself, I had to endure a long and con- 
\fused narrative. The news of Cornic’s death 
jhad been brought—probably invented—pur- 
|posely. Then, Madeleine had been over per- 
|suaded by her father to marry the Admiral, 
What were the precise means used to in- 
| fluence her were not known; but on leaving 
the church she escaped from the company, 
and was found, some hours afterwards, throw- 
jing pebbles into the Peacock’s Hollow, and 
exclaiming that she was to be married within 
the year. This happened but a few months 
after Cornic’s departure, which makes it rea- 
sonable to suppose that the young man was 
deluded to go away, simply that the marriage 
might take place without opposition, From 
that time forward, Madeleine never perfectly 
recovered her reason, though she lived on 
good terms with the Admiral, who treated 
her rather as his daughter than his wife. He 
‘had often been heard bitterly to regret hav- 
jing been the cause of so much misfortune. 
| He built the little cottage at Kerwareva, in 
jorder that his poor wife might indulge her 
}innocent fancy without being obliged every 
|day to take a fatiguing walk. He watched 
over her with tenderness, and the influence 
of his character was sufficient to prevent her 
| from being disturbed in her wanderings. 

“ My belief is,” quoth the hostess, yawning, 
towards the end of her story, “that Cornic 
will some day come back, which will be very 
unfortunate. If Madeleine sees him, something 
dreadful will happen. Should you meet a 
sailor of that name in your travels, tell him to 
keep away from Brehat.” 

Next day I returned to Paimpol. The first 
person I met was Cornic. He was watching 
for me. I held down my head. 

“Tell me all about it,” he said, with manly 
firmness. “I think I shall be able to 
bear it.” 

He little expected what he was to hear: 
and shed some bitter tears in the little room 
of the Hétel de Rennes. Once, he was on the 
point of hastening over to Brehat, and pre- 
senting himself before Madeleine. 

“She may regain her reason on beholding 
me,” he exclaimed. 

“To what purpose?” I inquired. 

“You are right,” he replied. “I will re- 
turn to my ship at Marseilles.” 

This was the best he could do under the 
circumstances. I accompanied him back to 
St. Brieuc, and then we parted. He looked 
very miserable and agitated; and I was not 
quite sure of him. But he was a fine fellow, 
and kept his promise ; and here, artistically 
speaking, this story ought to have an end. 
Life, however, is a complicated and extra- 
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ordinary affair, and I am obliged to add, that 
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their arms ; happy couples, some day, perhaps, 


when, a year or two afterwards, the Admiral 
died, Cornice went to Brehat. His presence 
produced a magical effect, I suppose; but 
this I know—that the young widow did 
actually recover her reason, and was actually 
married to him, after all. 


KEEPING THE PEACE. 


Nor only by the desolated city on the far 
Crimean shore, and by the trembling towns 
upon the Euxine and the Baltic, has long-lost 
peace been welcomed ; not only in the vic- 





torious capitals has she re-assumed her olive 
crown amidst the general joy, but far down 
here, in fertile Devon also, we have been glad 
to hear war’s echo die away. In clear, | 
bright cider we have drank to Peace, who 
blesses apple orchards, pasture lands, teem- 
ing rivers and the loom, Our little country 
town has lifted up its voice: squire and 
parson, manufacturer and yeoman, have each 
contributed towards banqueting the poor, 
Every man has given that he could and of 
what he had: the butcher of his meat, the 
baker of his bread, and the brewer of his 
strong ale; the schoolmaster bestowed his 
green to set our tables on, the bell-ringers | 
dispensed free music cheerily, and the very | 





wind was raised—it was a voluntary sub- 


to be similarly blessed; here and there a 
spring-cart, laden with unlicensed numbers, 
jogged along,—for the distance of some of our 
parishioners to their metropolis is more than 
a holiday walk. Sometimes a burly farmer, 
whose occupation for that day was gone, 
trotted by on his earth-shaking steed ; Good 
morrows ! were as plentiful on every hand 
as violets and blue-bells, and the burthens 
of many a song flitted from group to group, 
as the birds twitter from tree to tree. As we 
reached the brow of the hill which looks 
straight upon the little town, we could see 
the bright flags dancing from the steeple, and 
catch the unaccustomed hum and_ stir. 


When we came upon the stone bridge that 


spans the sparkling river, we read the 


\V R—in large tulip letters—upon the 


first triumphal arch, and heard the notes of 
the brass band on the school-green, as it 
played God Save the Queen. The shops 
were closed ; but in place of that blank, dead, 
shuttered stare of theirs, smiled flowers. 


| Upon the white-washed wall of the school- 


house, emptied of its little labourers, Peace 
shone out glorious in War’s own garb of 
glittering laurel-leaf; on silken wings she 
soared from window and from housetop, and 
floated every way on waves of song and 
music; but principally she held her state 





scription of its own—to keep the clouds off,| upon the green, in company with her con- 
and to take care they did not rain. | tinual ally, Plenty. 

The peace softly came upon us in the early} Eight mighty tables there were set, and on 
morning with the south wind from the sea ;| them laid twelve hundred-weight of beef, and 
with a ripple across the river and a wave! such an amount of cold plum-puddingas would 
upon the woodland and a shadow over the| be indigestible to print—enough for thirteen 
meadow grass; with the bleat of sheep and| hundred stomachs. As the great throng 
with the low of oxen and with the song of| poured in, they took their places where 
bird upon the budding bough ; with the rich| they could, on forms or chairs. Each had 
moist smell of the quickening earth and with | a parcel in a handkerchief,—a plate a-piece 
the odours of a world of flowers. Riding|and knife, and fork, and cup, or ought 
down through the red Devon lanes and be-| to have had—for so far it was picnic—but 
tween their tall fern-clad banks, with the; we saw many eating without either, and 
blue sky overhead, with ever and anon over | enjoying themselves as much as though 
the frequent gateways a view of purple up-!they had silver fingers with crests at the 
land, sweet aud far, or of the dewy pastures | back of their hands and mother of pearl at 
and the kine close by, whereat we could not! their wrists ; one mighty man had brought a 
but pull rein and gaze in joy, it seemed in-| child’s doll’s-plate with him, about the size 
deed a morning made for peace—for the | of a crown-piece, and inscribed “a Present 
keeping of a restoration far happier than | from Plymouth ;” doubtless it was a pledge 
that the day has hitherto celebrated. The/| of affection, but it was certainly a very little 
low white farms on either hand seemed' one, and the huge slice of beef had to be 
almost uninhabited ; many a cottage with! doubled twice before it would confine itself 
its door wide open to the sunshine was! within the tiny round; his neighbour, who 
left entirely vacant; the hammer lay un-! was just old enough to run alone, had a tre- 
lifted on the blacksmith’s anvil; the tools} mendous soup-plate, which he very judici- 
in the carpenters’ shops. In every little} ously made use of, upon the occasion of a 
hamlet, a humble but graceful tribute to! trifling shower, umbrella-wise, to cover his 
the day was offered—a garland over a/ infant head; so many pink plates, and so 
cottage porch, a device of green leaves: many pictorial ones (mostly of a scriptural 
mingled with may, and archways across the | character), and so many mugs thatehad been 
paths composed of flower and bough. We) apparently bestowed as the reward of merit, 
passed through throngs of people in their! were probably never before seen ; there was 
best attire ; happy fathers with their chil-' one in particular entitled “A Good Boy’s,” 
dren astride upon their necks or clinging to’ which held nearly a quart and a half, and I 
their hands; happy mothers with infants in watched the owner (who was about sixty 
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years of age) put it to his lips when full, in- 
cline it gradually from an acute to a right 
angle, tip it bottom upward, and finally 
set it down empty without remark ; some- 
times it was only a cracked tea-cup, which 
made the beer and cider look both like 
camomile tea (we noticed indeed among 
the thirteen hundred, but.one glass drinking 
vessel), but what did that matter? Clasp- 
knives were, upon the whole, the most fashion- 
able cutting instruments, but we took much 
interest in the young lady who got on uncom- 
monly well with a leaden spoon. There were 
ludicrous scenes in so great a picture, of 
course; but there were very beautiful ones 
also; a widowed father—just widowed, to 
judge by the new, but scanty, strip of crape 
round his worn hat—had cut his meat up 
small that the child on his knee might feed 
with him, and they took alternate morsels 
together, and alternate sips at their common 
mug ; there was a blind girl, evidently very 
pleased at the many voices and the music, to 
whom everybody seemed kind and attentive ; 
and a cripple, for whom the good folk made 
way to right and left, that he might have his 
meal in comfort. It was pleasant to watch 
the lovers taking care of their mistresses, and 
to mark how much flirtation can be carried 
on in company and over pudding ; to see the 
play of the knives and forks grow slower and 
slower as the appetites of the wielders began 
to fail, and how the younger portion of them 
dropped off to sleep immediately upon having 
filled themselves to the uttermost, as if there 
was no such disease as apoplexy known ; to 
behold the parson mount the upholsterer’s 
steps, which had been placed in the centre of 
the green for that purpose, and pronounce 
the grace therefrom, and to see him descend 
from that dangerous and shaky elevation 
safe and sound; pleasant also when the 
shower came —it only lasted eleven mi- 
nutes—to view the whole thirteen hundred 
(it was just before their dinner) making for 
the mere rag of canvas which scarcely 
covered the band, and deriving apparent 
comfort, if not dryness, from its mere 
roximity; to mark the Carvers, the 
ewers of meat and the Drawers of beer 
getting redder and redder at their work, and 
endeavouring vainly to avoid a repetition of 
helps by dint—literally dint — of leviathan 
slices. To hear the speeches, too, after 
dinner, and over the strong ale, screamed to 
the thirteen hundred from the summit of the 
steps ; how the squire gave “the Queen, witi 
musical cheers,” which a part of the company 
took to mean the National Anthem, and 
how great tumult, but infinite loyalty there- 
upon ensued ; how the parson declared that 
we were indebted for the peace to Providence 
rather than to our governors and our gene- 
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rals, which was a truer thing, perhaps, than 
he quite intended to say ; how a stout female 
would on no account permit the health of 
the ladies to pass by, unacknowledged, and 
diverged from the general subject into a par- 
ticular statement regarding the increase of 
her private family ; how the wit of the little 
town, who had hitherto hung his head down 
like a peony, in blushful silence, was _in- 
duced by admiring friends and beer, to pro- 
pose the Squire, and who gave it as his 
opinion that the best of all possible peaces 
had happened to them that day, a good piece 
of roast beef, and a good piece of plum-pud- 
ding ; how it was thought better, out of deli- 
cacy to many present who had lost near rela- 
tives in this unhappy war, that the health of 
our Crimean heroes should not be given, and 
how a labourer, whose only son had fallen at 
Alma, proposed it himself in a manner that 
would not have disgraced Mr. Burke—dagger 
and all, And so, mostly in mirth, but partly 
with a certain pleasant seriousness, the 
thirteen hundred dined. Of all that mighty 
company we saw but one man drunk, and 
even on him intoxication took a harmonising 
effect, and caused him to shake hands with 
us, with tears in his eyes, as though we were 
about to emigrate. 

Afterwards there were sports and games 
enough—for the whole afternoon was holiday 
—amongst the children ; music and dancing 
for the adults, and tea and gossip—gossip 
pointed at their own expense—for the old 
folk. It was a strange sight to see the boys 
leap off at highest spring from the summit of 
the sandclifis—thirty, forty, and even fifty 
feet of almost sheer descent—alighting always 
upon the yielding soil; there was no hurt 
beyond a sprain or two (with the exception 
of one boy who came upon his nose, which 
happened to be a very projecting feature, 
instead of his legs, and who said he didn’t 
care), It was capital fun, they said, although 
to us, we confess, it looked much more like 
determined suicide. 

It was a merry, merry day to all at Malden, 
and surely one of peace if not of quietness. 
While the soothing strains of the last tune 
were failing upon the summer air, and 
mingling musically with the dying peal 
from out the grey church tower, we took our 
leave, and rode back through the same soft 
scenes again. The dewy pastures, dewy fields, 
the haunts of ancient peace; in the dreamy 
caw of the rook slow flapping to its lofty nest, 
in the calm persistence of the cuckoo’s fare- 
well note, in the last twitter of the lark as it 
floated earthward to its grassy home, Peace 
seemed alike to whisper ; in the last good-bye 
as we turned from the crowded highway into 
the leafy lane, and in the slumbrous silence 
of the night as we climbed the hill. 
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